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For the Companion. 


GUY MEANS’ SAIL IN THE 
“NANCY ANN.” 


By Ledgeside. 

“Tsay! You!” 

The boy Guy, thus addressed, was lying full 
length on the white sand of the sea-shore. He 
had been there an hour, leaning first on one el- 
bow, and then on the other, watching the waves 
as they came rolling, sun-lighted, from that far 
away, enchanted land—the land, boys’ hearts 
love best. 

Just on the horizon there was a speck of a sail. 
It was the sail of the Mermaid, Nat Brown’s 
“crack” yacht. 

Guy had received an invitation to yo out in 
her this very morning, but he was an only 
child, and his mother was a widow; so she had 
said, emphatically, “No,” and Guy had yielded 
poutingly, sullenly. 

But he was not asullen ora pouty boy. It 
was very hard to mind, now, because he had 
some sailor blood in his veins, his grandfather 
having “gone down on the great waters” in 
ships for many years, and having finally been 
lost at sea. 

The water seemed to change Guy’s nature. 
The very sight of if filled him with restless long- 
ing to be out on its rocking waves. His moth- 
er had brought him to spend at the sea-side his 
long summer vacation, but had made an agree- 
ment with him before coming, that he should 
not go upon the water without he had with him 
an experienced boatman. 

When she asked him “if Nat Brown was ex- 
perienced,” Guy, much as he longed to go, was 
hot tempted to equivocate. He said, like the 
manly fellow that he was,— 

“No, ma’am; he bought the boat this sum- 
mer, and is learning to sail it.” 

But when the refusal really came; when he 
saw the yacht manned, and go gliding down 
the harbor; when the boys on board her called 
after him,— 

“Gohome! Don’t you feel your mother pull 
her apron string ?” 

Then Guy, poutingly and sullenly, had thrown 
himself down on the beach, and—well, I don’t 
know as we should any of us be very much in- 
terested in what he thought. I presume his 
thoughts were neither better nor worse than 
those that many, perhaps most other boys would 
have had‘in his place. He watched the little 
boat, until, as I have said, it became only a 
White specked sail on the horizon, and then he 
heard, close at his elbow,— 

“Tsay! You!” 

Starting up, he saw a quecr-looking little fel- 
low staring at him. 

“Be you asleep?” continued the speaker, giv- 
ing a droll knock to an old tarpaulin he wore, 
or landing it on the back of some long, tow 

r. 

“Asleep? No,” said Guy, surveying the boy 
from head to foot. “Where did you come 
from?” 
_Instead of answering, the child—for he was 
little more than a child—put his feet very wide 
— Tolled a large quid of tobacco round in 

'S mouth, and spat as near to Guy’s foot as he 
bape Without touching it. 

F a do you want?” asked Guy, a little out 

mper. The position and the action both 
annoyed him. 


“Idon’t want nothing. He sent me.” 
Who is he?” 
Ba boy nodded his head violently in the di- 
a n of a wharf about quarter of a mile dis- 
» and threw the tobacco juice this time so 


Rear that a little of j , 
brushed boot of it fell upon Guy’s well- 


on Out there, you dirty little’-—— Guy 
a suddenly. He was really angry, now, 


he wanted to call 
the boy a name, but he 
as too well-bred for that. 4 





and a leer, which made Guy’s fingers tingle 
with the desire to deal a blow, were his only 
answer. 

“You had better not let me get hold of you,” 
he said, turning red, and advancing a step 
toward the lad. 

But the child only grinned, without flinching 
in the least; and Guy was instantly disarmed. 

“What do you want?” he asked, again, more 
quietly. 

“He says come long, if you want a sail. I’v 
got the ‘Nancy’ for him, and he’s a going a 
in her.” j 

“Who is he?” 

“He is he, I suppose. Look here, now, have 
a chaw?” and plunging down into some deep 
pockets, the boy drew out a piece of the vilest 
tobacco, holding it toward Guy. 

“Put up your tobacco. Who are you, any 
way ?” 

‘1? O, I’m only Plug.” 

“Plug?” 

“Yes, siree, at your sarvice;” and the old tar- 
paulin was touched with a mock dignity, which 
made Guy laugh. 

“Well, if that isn’t the greatest name!” he 
said, pleasantly. “Plug what?” 

*“T guess Plug nothing. Leastaways, they 
never call me any thing but Plug—only my 
mother, she used to say Peleg.” 

“Pelez! That’s better; but Plug!” 

“Tt’s Plug, though,” said the boy, a little de- 
fiantly; “and if you don’t like it, you can let 
it alone. Be you coming, or be you not?” 

“Coming? Yes. Asailin the Nancy! Who’s 
skipper?” 

“He and I.” 

“You?” and Guy held Plug at arm’s length, 
looking at him again. 

“] guess you’ll stan’ a chance to know me the 
next time you see me,” said Plug, planting him- 
self in his favorite attitude once more, and eject- 
ing the tobacco juice. 

“I mean to. Where on earth did you come 
from? I never saw such a droll monkey in all 
my life.” 

“T guess ’taint none of your business. Be you 
going to come, or not? I’m tired asking on 
you.” 

“Yes. Go ahead. I’ll see the Nancy, and 
who besides you make up her crew.” 

Something in Guy’s tone told the boy he was 
laughing at him, and in an instant Guy’s straw 
hat was knocked off his head, and was lying on 
the ground. 

“Fairly hit,” said Guy, eoolly picking it up 
and putting it back with a good natured laugh. 


low!” 





Pr inks—a series of them—contortions with 
"ely brown weed in the bespattered mouth, 





CAPT, DIOK AND THE SMUGGLERS.—[ See page 386.] 


“Now we will go. Lead the way, andI’ll fol- 


him at once in his opinion, and withont anoth- 
er word he led the way. 

I think any body would have been amused 
who saw Plug for the first time, and would 
have looked at him in as much astonishment as 
did Guy. 

Plug. was dressedin an old; ragged suit of sail-4 
‘ats clothes. They had becn made for a small 
man, but were a “world too wide” for this child. 
The trousers were turned from the knees up, 
and tied on the upper part of his round, brown 
limbs with a tarred string. The sailor’s jacket 
ome down to meet them, and hung round him 
Mikes meal bag. It was held by one button at 
he neck, the button catching Plug half way to 
is waist. He showed to full advantage a blue 
cotton shirt, with a broad, square collar, and 
an old yellow cravat tied in a true sailor’s knot 
under this collar. 
Guy was so busy noticing this dress, that he 
hardly saw the boy’s’*face. He had only a gen- 
eral impression that it was as dark as his hair 
was light, and that two sharp gray eyes winked 
and blinked at him in a most uncomfortabie- 
manner. 

Plug would have walked all the distance to 
the Nancy Ann in silence, if Guy Hag not be- 
gun to ask questions, to which he received very 
curt replies. , 

“There she be,” said Plug, at last, stopping 
suddenly and pointing to a small, rough-look- 
ing sail boat, on which a large boy sat rocking; 
“that’s the Nancy Ann.” 

“The Nancy Ann! Well, I must say for her,” 
answered Guy, “that I’ve seen her equal be- 
fore.” 

“You never did,” said Plug, briefly. 

“T never did, eh?” 

“No. Shecan’t be beat You ought to sce 
her cut through the water, so;” and Plug made 
a very expressive motion with his begrimed 
hands, indicating the swift clearing of the wa- 
ter from her bow by the sharp cutwater of the 
boat. 

The boy in the boat called out now, impa- 
tiently,— 

“Hurry up, there, you fellows, if you want to 
go! ‘Time and tide wait for no man,’ and the 
wind has veered since Plug went. I thought 
you looked as though you might like a sail,” 
addressing Guy. “The Nancy isn’t a beauty, 
but she can go, for all that. Jump aboard! 
We'll catch the Mermaid before you can say 
‘Jack Robinson.’ ”’ 

Poor Guy! To be so tempted twice in one 
morning was a little too much for any mortal 
boy. “Catch the Mermaid!” How splendid 
that would be! Only to think of sailing up to 
her! and Guy caught his breath at the great- 


taking off his hat, making a bow to Nat Brown, 
and triumphantly calling to him,— 

“My mother’s apron strings are pretty long, 
you see. Catch them, if you can!” 

Thoughts come rapidly when we are excited. 
All this passed through Guy’s mind, setting it 
in a whirl, while the boy in the boat was push- 
ing the tackling from the seat, making it ready 
for him. He went close to the Nancy Ann, and 
stood looking after Plug, who had turned a 
summersault over her sides, and was picking 


himself up from the wet bottom. 


“Come on,” said Plug, as he gained his feet. 


“What you waiting for?” 


“Because I want to go, and don’t know what 


to do,” said Guy, simply. 


“Why don’t you go?” said the elder boy, stop- 


ping a moment from his work and looking at 
Guy, sharply. 


“You aint afraid, are you?” 
Guy heard a chuckle from Plug; then he said, 


slowly,— 


“Afraid? No! Why do you say that?” 
“T don’t understand you;” and a handsome 


face, that Guy recognized as that of a boy who 


sat near him at the hotel table, appeared behind 

the flapping sail, and looked inquiringly at him. 

“You see,” said Guy, hesitating between every 

word, ‘“‘my mother told me before I came, that 

I was not to go out on the water without a man 

on board the boat; and so I mustn’t.” 

“That’s the trouble, is it?” answered the boy, 

with something of a sneer. “Well, I must say, 

you don’t look like quite such a baby as that. 

I thought you were man enough to eall your 
soul your own. Come, Plug, loosen the sail. 

Steady, now; st-c-a-d-y, there!” 

Another chuckle. Guy knew it was from 

Plug, again; but the boy looked perfectly so- 
ber, and answered, “Ay, ay, sir,” in true sailor 
style. 

“You had better come,” said the boy, once 
more; “that is, unless you are afraid.” 

Guy was angry, and did not reply, but never- 

theless took a step nearer the boat. 

“Perhaps you aint afraid; but I’ve seen fel- 
lows with convenient mothers before. They 
are very handy in a pinch.” 

This was a little toomuch. To stay was hard 
enough; but to have his motive for so doing 
whoMy misconstrued, was more than any brave 
boy could very well be expected to bear. Let 
me rewrite this sentence. A brave boy is the 
only oe who would have borne it. He is the 
true hero who tries to do right; for to try, un- 
der such circumstances, is to succeed nine times 
out of ten. 

“I am very sorry to say that Guy, much as I 
like him, proved himself not a true hero, but 
only.@ very human boy. He could not bear to 
be called a coward, nut even when he knew he 
was «©* He couldn’t bear the look of contempt 
on nandsome boy’s face, nor—harder to be 
bornép still—the chuckle of that queer little 
Plug. What, a boy like Plug, laugh at him/ 

“Hold on,” he said, a little unsteadily, as the 
sail began to fill and the boat to swing slowly 
out from the side of the wharf. 

“Are you coming?” 

“J don’t know;” and Guy again stopped ab- 
ruptly. 

“Does your mammy know you’re out?” asked 
Plug, from the bottom of the boat. 

“Don’t come if you are timid,” said the large 
boy. 

He was answered by a plunge into the boat, 
and then, almost before he knew it, Guy found 
himself going out to sea, the breeze filling the 
sail steadily; the sun striking aslant the green, 
foam-tipped water, with rays of amber and gold; 
the delicious murmur of the sea song in his 
ears; the delicious motion of the great ocean 
rocking him gently on its breast! 

Going! Going! Guy had no other thought. 
With the leap into the boat vanished every re- 
gret. “On now, quickly! The white sail of the 
Mermaid has gone down below the distant ho- 








Plug laughed, too. Guy’s good nature raised 


ness of the thought—actually going by her, 


rizon; overtake her, we shall; pass her, we 


ir 4 
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must. 
now?” 

What of the apron strings, now? Wait, Guy 
Means, until your return. We have something 
more to tell of you, in our next. 
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Nat Brown, what of the apron strings, 





For the Companion. 
CAPT. DICK AND THE SMUGGLEBS. 


There is a time in the life of almost every 
boy, when he seems to stand on the brink of a 
precipice. Then one step forward or backward 
will decide his fate. If taken inthe wrong way, 
he is lost; if in the right, his future is crowned 
with blessings. 

Dick Murchison, the son of a sailor, living 
on the rugzed coast of Scotland, once stood on 
such a slippery height. Dick was poor, but 
he was bright, and brave, and merry,-and those 
qualities had drawn about him the sons of 
thriving shop-keepers and inn-holders, who en- 
vied his skill and strength at games, and emu- 
lated his wit and cheerfulness at merry-makings 

They never once thought of being ashamed 
of his bare feet or his patched pants, for he was 
a hero in their eyes. Norman Knox was 
struck with admiration, when once, having 
stolen a pair of shoes out of his father’s store 
as a gift of love to Dick, the boy refused them 
scornfully, saying,— 

“P’ve vowed a vow that I’ll never wear shoes 
till I can earn them! Do ye take me for a 
workhouse lad? I’m done with ye fra’ this 
hour, for ye steal as well as lie! I can get fun 
without sin!” 

You may be sure it was not long before Dick 
began to earn, not only shoes for himself, but 
tea for his mother, and frecks for his sisters. 
He went off in the ‘ fisher boats” as a boy of 
all work, and became a great favorite with the 
men. He was faithful as well as merry, and 
washed his deck and his dishes just as well 
when left to himself, as when the eyes of the 
mate or the cook were on him. 

Well, Dick went on from washing decks to 
pulling ropes, and became mate, and finally 
captain, of a lugger, which plied between a 
Scotch and a French port. Before he was 
twenty-three years old he was called “Capt. 
Murchison.” 

His early associates progressed also in the 
way they had chosen.. Will Lawson applied 
himself to selling tea and sugar by short meas- 
ure, and whiskey and brandy by watering them. 

Sandy Wishart teok his plece at the bar of 
the inn, where his father had drank himself to 
death, and was now dealing out poison to 
others and laying up sorrow for himself. 

Two of Dick's other associates were bar-room 
loungers, living on the labor of their fathers. 

Dick had, of course, kept up his acquaintance 
with his old friends, such friends being very 
hard to get rid of. 

He had loaned them money more than once, 
had tried to find work for the idlers, and had 
once, with some pangs of conscience, allowed 
the inn-keeper to hide in the hold of the lugger, 
when the excisomen were ferreting out whiskey 
smugglers. 

This last claim on him “for old time's sake,” 
woke Dick up to the necessity of cutting loose 
from those he could not save. So he told them, 
one day, when they were urging him to smug- 
gle brandy, that he had resolved henceforth to 
do nothing wrong for them, more than he would 
for strangers. Knowing his good nature, they 
did not believe him. 

“Well,” asked the inn-keeper, “if ye will not 
smuggle, ye can at least help us to secrete 
what’s already in our hands? We ha’ now 
nine barrels filled with the best French brandy 
and marked “mackerel,” all daubed with fish 
oil on the outside! The excisemen are about, 
and we must get it out o’ the cave where it is, 
for they ken the place, as it has been used for 
that purpose before. When ye haul off to- 
morrow morning, we'll tie our boat to your 
stern, and they’ll think the mackerel barrels be- 
long to your freight, and are to be taken on 
board below.” 

But the boy who chose to go barefoot rather 
than wear stolen shoes, had not grown into a 
man to cheat his country, either for his own 
profit, or any one’s else. So Capt. Dick—as his 
old comrades now called him—refused his help 
at this mean business. 

“Td cut my two ears off,” he said, “before 
I'd smuggle a shawl for my sister, and of course 
Pll not smuggle brandy for you! Neither will 
Thelp yedoit. It’s my duty, as a law-abiding 
man, to report ye; but I haven’t the heart for 
it, as ye are eld friends. But I’ll let ye off, on 
condition that ye’ll never speak more to me 0’ 
your evil ways. If ye will gang wrong, ye 

shall never have it to say that Dick Murchison 
helped ye on to ruin and disgrace!” 








“But, Dick, ye are not the man to turn 
against old friends,” said the inn-keeper, with 
a confidential wink of his bloodshot eye. ‘‘I’d 
lay my life on it, that if ye saw the hounds o’ 
the crown (revenue officers) at our heels, ye’d 
hide us!” 

“Then you’d lose your life on it, that’s all! 
Mind, I’ve warned ye!” replied the captain, 
turning to go to his cabin. 

The smugglers were in a panic. They dared 
not move their booty from its hiding-place, and 
had nowhere to put it, had they dared. They 
argued and drank, and drank and argued, in 
the tap-room of the inn, till day dawned; and 
then they decided that they must risk a removal 
somewhere, and trust some one with their secret! 
“And who so likely to screen us, after all,” 
said Wishart, ‘‘as our old comrade, Capt. Dick ?” 
Before preak of day, four men entered the 
cave in the rock, not very far from where the 
“Highland Bird” was moored, and the stillness 
that reigned was scarcely broken by the rolling 
of the barrels to their boat. Once on board, it 
was soon rowed round a cliff, and fastened by a 
strong line to the stern of Capt. Dick’s lugger! 
And then they took themselves off for safety. 

‘When the sun was up, the young captain re- 

turned from his mother’s cottage to the lugger, 
to prepare for putting out tosea. To his amaze- 
ment, he saw the strange boat filled with mack- 
erel barrels; tied to his craft, and the plot dawned 
upon him. He fancied that one of the men was 
already stowed safely away in his hold, to take 
care of the brandy, and remove it to the house 
of some accomplice at the port where he was to 
take in his cargo for France. But he made no 
inquiries and no search on board. 
When his little crew were at their breakfast, 
he remained to keep watch on deck; and he re- 
solved that he would teach the smugglers a 
lesson. . 

There was always some curiosity to see ves- 
sels enter and leave the little harbor; and, on 
this bright June morning, artisans left their 
shops, and mothers their cottages, to see the 
“Highland Bird” off, and to wish the captain a 
favoring gale. 

The excisemen, who had found brandy cheaper 
and more plenty than it ought to be in this lit- 
tle town, were also on the alert. One was there 
in rough garments, “looking for a chance to 
ship;” and another, as a wayfaring man, was 
asking the way to “Donald Todd’s smithy,” and 
our heroes of shop and tavern were there, too, 
to bid farewell and good wishes to him whom 
all knew to have been their companion in boy- 
hood. 

When the preparations were all made for 
sailing, Will Lawson’s son called out from the 
shore,— 

“Shall na Wishart and I spring into the boat, 
and help ye to haul up the mackerel barrels, 
Dick?” 

“I’ve plenty o’ help aboard,” cried the young 
captain. 

“Let us gi’e ye a hand, man, at parting!” 
cried Sandy Wishart, springing into the boat, 
followed by Lawson, both feeling that, once 
there, they would be secure from suspicion. 
They were hardly seated on the mackerel bar- 
rels, when the strange sailor and the wayfarer 
sprang in beside them, the latter saying,— 

“And we'll gae too, and gi’e a hand at rowin’ 
back again.” . 

The smugglers felt not a little uncomfortable 
at the presence of the unbidden guests in their 
boat, but they said nothing. They saw the fair 
wind swelling the sails of the lugger till she 
loosed her moorings, and then they watched for 
a sight of their cable, which lay under water. 

The Jugger gave a twitch, then a bound, and, 
as the wind filled her sails, she moved off like a 
swan on water. 

“How long a rope did you take to tie her 
with, Wishart, ye fool?” cried Will Lawson. 

“In the name o’ St. Andrew, we’re sold!” 
shouted Sandy Wishart. ‘The rope’s been cut, 
and here are we left sitting like fools at play in 
a go-cart! Let’s away to our home, afore we 
ha’ a crowd o’ urchins around us, makin’ sport 
o’ us!” And, recollecting they were not alone, 
he added, “The poor captain will miss his 
‘mackerel, sore, and he’ll deal vengeance on the 
madcap that’s cut this rope!” 


“Ay, but we'll settle the damages with him,” 
replied the wayfarer. “We found the brandy 
here at break o’ day, and meant to secure the 
captain, whom we took forthe smuggler! But, 
from our hiding-place in the crag, we saw the 
honest man with his own hand cut the rope in 
twain, savin’ us the trouble. Ye are our pris- 
oners,men! This part o’ the coast has hid more 
brandy than any other equal spot under the 
government o’ the crown! The brandy’s ours, 
and so are ye till ye can clear yersel’s 0’ the 









So Wishart and Lawson, feeling and looking 
very sheepish, were led off, and confined till 
their trial, when they were convicted and pun- 
ished as smugglers. They could not charge 
Capt. Dick with treachery, for he had warned 
them, beforehand, not to rely on him for help in 
their unhallowed business. 
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For the Companion. 
THE SISTER’S CROWN. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 


All was over. The neighbors had done what 
they could, and Margaret was left alone with 
her dead mother. Nurse Morrison had taken 
the baby, and the deacon’s wife little Freddy 
and Georgy, the beautiful twins. 

Margaret sat there in the twilight, feeling 
the weight of the heaviest burden she had ever 
borne. She was a noble-looking girl, not hand- 
some, but strength and character were stamped 
upon her countenance, and upon her slender 
but vigorous frame. 

She had never been sickly, this Margaret, or 
sentimental. Bravely she had counselled when 
her father went over the river, and nobly she 
had aided her lonely mother. 

It was not quite a year since her father died, 
and little Lilly was only six menths old,—a 
saintly little thing, seeming always overcast 
with the shadow of her mother’s great sorrow; 
a child who even then might be left much to 
herself—“no care at all, it seemed,” the neigh- 
bors said. 

Margaret sat there, pale, calm and tearless, 
by the window, in at which the red gold of the 
setting sun came, and bathed her pure forehead 
with the light of heaven. She did not dare to 
mourn as others do, her mother’s death had 
been so triumphant, so full of the Christian’s 
peace. She had said, in that last, supreme 
hour,— 

“T leave you, Maggy, all my treasures. Some- 
thing tells me that you will guard them well. 
Don’t mourn for me, dear, for you have hope in 
my death.” 

Many sweet admonitions were given from 
that dying bed, and then—there was left only 
the beautiful clay, for the spirit had gone to the 
Father. 

*The funeral was over, and Margaret returned 
to the little cottage, sorrewful, yet nerved by 
het mother’s parting words to be all that she 
could have been, in every department of life. 
She found Nurse Morrison there with the baby, 
and caught the precious little heritage to her 
bosom, weeping softly. 

“Every body’s askin’ what you are going to 
do,” said the nurse, with a pitying glance. 
“What do they mean?” Margaret queried, 
lifting her tear-stained face. 

“Why, you are a young girl, you know, and 
there are the two boys, and this baby. Mrs. 
Simpkins says she will willingly adopt her, and 
—may be I’ve spoken about it too soon.” 

“O, no,” Margaret said, softly, “you have not 
spoken about it too soon, because I want to set- 
tle all these things now. Mrs. Simpkins can’t 
have my baby—my own little Lilly. She is very 
kind. I thank her for her kindness from the 
bottom of my heart; but she can’t have my 
baby—no, no, no;” and her face went down 
into the plump little bosom, while Lilly’s arms 
curled themselves about her neck. 

“She is mamma’s dear, precious gift to me,” 
she said, afterwards, “and nobody shall part us. 
What! give away the thing I love best in all the 
world!” 

“But, you dear child, you,” said the nurse, 
wiping her eyes, “every body knows what a good 
daughter you’ve been, and the whole place is 
proud of you, I’m sure; but then, you’re only a 
child. Why, you aint sixteen yet, and there’s 


your good? You see, Mrs. Simpkins”— 
“Can’t have my baby,” said Margaret, firmly; 


she added, reverently. 
same. 


here, will keep us now she’s gone.” 


couldn’t, my poor child. 
down.” 
“I'm strong, nurse, and God is stronger, and 





charge we'll make ag’in ye.” 





your schooling to finish—and—won’t it be for 


“no, not if she’d give me her beautiful house, 
and all the money her husband is worth, and I 
expect that’s a great deal. I'm sure you mean 
kindly, nurse, I know you do; but golden-haired 
Lilly belongs to nobody but me—God and me,” 
“T shall go on just the 
Mother and I had long talks about it. 
The little cottage belongs to us, and the little 
shop makes our living. We've got a cow and 
a garden, and what kept us when mother was 


“My goodness! my dear, you don’t mean to 
say that you are going to keep the place, tend 
the shop, and take care of them children! You 
*Twill break you 


if I dare to say it, He and I together can do all 
things—all these things, I mean, that seem so 
hard to you and others. Why, it seemed some- 


aS 





times as if He was rizht by her bedside, strength- 
ening her, and comforting me. As for the edu- 
cation, perhaps I can pick up a little here and 
there—I have made good use of my opportuni- 
ties so far—and, for the children’s sake, I shall 
snatch every hour I can, to help myself that 
way.” 

There was a simple grandeur in all this girl 
said and did, that made Nurse Morrison look 
up to her as to a superior being, and she went 
away full of admiration, but still thinking that 
the child, as she called her, stood in her own 
light. 

“I know they'd give you wealth and learning, 
little one,” murmured Margaret, kissing the 
golden curls of .the child, who had fallen asleep 
on her bosom, “but mamma gave you to me, 
and I cannot part with you; no, no, I cannot 
part with you.” 

Several other offers were made for the pretty 
little child, but Margaret declined them all. 
She was advised to put the twins away. Her 
two aunts wrote from the West, saying that 
they lived near each other, and would adopt one 
apiece; but she wrote them a single letter, 
thanked them kindly, but said her mother had 
left them all to her. 

Some of the neighbors and relatives called 
her silly, and a few applauded. Among those 
to whom her conduct looked the most heroic, 
was one who certainly had cause to feel most 
deeply the weight of her decision. 

Amos Lawrence, who was the son of a poor 
man, and had struggled his way through col- 
lege, had long ago looked upon Marvzuret as the 
best and most beautiful girl he had ever seen. 
When she was only ten, and ‘he was sixteen, 
everybody had noticed how devoted he was to 
her, and with her years his love had increased. 
He had lately been called to preach in the 
little church in the town where he had toiled so 
long, and for months it had been his dearest 
hope to make Margaret his wife. 

It was all over now. He saw it in her calm 
eyes, in her quiet smile, during that last talk 
they had together. Little Lilly lay in her cra- 
die at Margaret’s feet, the twin boys slept 
healthfully near; one could hear their breath- 
ing. Colly, the girl, young and inexperienced, 
but still a help, moved round in the tiny kitchen, 
across the entry, busy at her homely duties. 
He wondered at her wisdom, sitting there, so 
young, so slender, taking up her burdens so 
cheerfully, giving up so much that strews the 
woman’s future with roses, in the imagination 
of a girl; but he felt that she was right. 

He said but little. He could not talk; but he 
made a high and holy resolve in his soul, and it 
helped him bear his disappointment. 

Not long after that, he left the little church, 
and the town, and people only heard of him 
occasionally, as filling some place in one of the 
great colleges. Once in a long while he wrote 
to Margaret, and she replied; but not often. 

A year went by, and all things had prospered 
with Margaret. Sickness had not come near 
her dwelling. The children were all healthy. 
The little shop supplied most of their wants, 
and Margaret seldom appeared overworked. 
She had an admirable method, people said. 
Her aunts remembered her once in a while, and 
the welcome gifts of money they sent, went far 
in supplying clothes and books for the boys. 
Others, who were not in the habit of letting 
one hand know what the other did, sent supplies 
frequently, and Margaret reccived them with 
thankfulness. 

So the months and the years passed by. The 
children grew. They were all called “Marga 
et’s children,” and were great favorites with 
every body. Margarct’s judicious home instruc 
tion, secured their good morals. She made 
them Lilly’s guardians, and it was a pretty 
sight to see them together, the sturdy, hand 
some boys, and the veritable lily of a child, 98 
fair, and pure, and winsome as an anzcl. 

And so, from sixteen, Margaret changed 
twenty-six, and her boys had grown tall and 
stout. They were fourtcen now, and fine schol- 
ars. In a year or two they would be ready for 
college. But there Margaret’s spirit sank. It 
was the wish of her heart as well as of theirs, 
to give them a thorough education, butit was 
beyond her power. More than once she was 
tempted for their sakes te give her hand where 
she could not give her heart, for more than 008 
rich man would have made Margaret his wife 

She heard yet, long whiles between, from 
Amos. People said he was marricd, bat 1% 
body seemed certainly to know. Ile had only 
once been to the village, on the occasion of tis 
father’s death, seven years ago, and bad give 
Margaret a friendly call. 

Now she heard from him. He made het § 
proposition which she found she could accept 
for the sake of the two boys. 
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It is not needful that I enter into details. 
Suffice it to say that the twins went away one 
day, after a long and tearful embrace, both de- 
claring that they would sooner die than bring a 
blush to the cheek of that devoted sister—both 
determined to become good and honorable men, 
whatever position they were destimed to fill, and 
Margaret was left alone with Lilly. 

How beautiful they were, those two sisters, 
the one clinging and lovely, the other strong 
and sclf-reliant—Margaret, beautiful with the 
beauty of the soul, asking no reward but 
the consciousness that she had nobly done 
her duty, and made good her promise to her 
mother, who had reposed so great a trust in her. 

Six years from that time Margaret sat, radi- 
ant, in one of the great public halls of a distant 
city, and saw her brothers once more, now grown 
to the stature of manhood. 

They had worked valiantly, and a murmur of 
applause ran through the vast congregation as 
they came forward, beautiful, and straight, and 
tall, to receive their diplomas. 

And the professor who sat there, a large- 
browed, thoughtful man, looking much older 
than his years, a man whom the world had 
learned to reverence, often turned his dark eyes 
to where sat a sweet-faced woman, with a few 
beautiful care-lines on her womanly brow, but 
a grand serenity over all, having beside her a 
delicate, lovely girl, with golden curls, well 
named, both—Margaret and Lilly. 

It was a happy moment for this noble, happy 
mother-sister, to hear them whisper, “It is all 
for you, dearest; you who never deserted your 
trust, if we have only made you happy, and, 
perhaps, a little proud!” 

“OQ, very proud! very proud and happy!” 
Margaret answered, with tears in her eyes. 

“And the dear old professor!” said the boys 
—see, he is coming this way.” 

He only said “Margaret,” but there was the 
old, sweet ring in the voice. 

“And this is Lilly. I think,” he added, ina 
lower tone, “‘I have earned the right to call her 
sister, by this long waiting. What do you say, 
Margaret?” 

She did not speak, only her lips trembled. 
She did not even say she had heard rumors of 
his marriage. No, he had not married. All 
these long years he had patiently waited, and 
simply belicved that the Lord would keep her 
for him. And He did. 





For the Companion. 
DENNIS O’BURKE’S BOY. 


“Is the coort to home, to-day ?” 

I looked in the direction of the words sudden- 
ly blurted into my friend’s office in the unmis- 
takable Patlander accent, and discovered the 
shock head of a very freshly imported Irishman 
poked within the door, and a pair of round, 
gray eyes fixed upon me, as though my answer 
was an affair of li e and death. 

“The court!” said I. “You mean the lawyer, 
I presume—the squire?” 

“An’ ye’ll be the squire yerself—I don’ know ?” 

“Not exactly. He's away to-day, or until 
noon at the shortest.” And I went on reading 
my paper, meaning that he should go. 

Probably he would have left, then, but a 
nephew of my friend, the squire, a mischievous 
youngster of seventeen, who lived with him in 
the capacity of student and clerk, happened to 
be present at the other end of the office, busily 
engaged in doing nothing at his desk, and took 
up the conversation where I dropped it. 

“Perhaps we can do your business for you, 
just as well, mygnan. What do you want?” 

If | ever wished that young man twenty miles 
off, it was then. I was interested in my paper, 
and didn’t want to be disturbed. 

“Faix, ye may ax what I want, whin it’s me 
own b’y that I can’t find at all,” exclaimed the 
visitor. 

I confess to a weakness for lost children, so I 
began to feel a little more reconciled to my in- 
terruption as soon as I heard the man’s errand. 
I said to him, however, as sternly as I could,— 

“Why don’t you tell the neighbors about it, 
and have the bells rung, if necessary, and call 
the constable of the village?” 

“The which?” 

“A lawyer isn’t what you want.” 

“Be sure, your honor, an’ didn’t they tell me 
to go to the la-ayer, or the coort, or somethin’, 
and git a paper?” 
aw hoaxed him, Ned,” I said to the 

How long has your boy been gone?” 

How lang?” 

“Yes.” 


“Troth, an’ it’s two days since yisterday that 
he didn’t ate nor slape in the house.” 


the case. Been gone three days, I suppose you 
mean. Do you want to advertise him?” 

“The which ?” 

“Want to put something in the papers about 
him. Comein. We can fix that for youin a 
few minutes.” 

“Faix, an’ it’s what they tould me, thin,” 
and Paddy walked in, scooping his old hat from 
his head as he did so, and seating himself on 
the edge of a chair which I pointed out to him. 

“And now who is this boy?” said I, drawing 
pen, ink and paper towards me on the table. 
“An’ wasn’t I sayin’ ’twas me own b’y ?” 
“Well, what is his name?” : 

“The name?” 

“Yes, man alive, don’t you know we can’t do 
any thing for you till you tell us the name? 
You know your own boy’s name, I hope.” 
“Wurra, what thin? And how could his 
name be any thing but me own name, at all, 
barrin’ the fust half?” 

“But we don’t know you. Tell us what”?—— 
“Faith, thin! out of respict t’ yer honor, here’s 
me b’y been off wid himself a matter of half a 
week, an’ Tim Killigan an’ his wife, an’ Pat 
Ainsworth, an’ John Canahan, an’ half the wom- 
en up an’ down the railroad to the fore, callin’ 
‘Lary O’Burke! Lany O’Burke!’ an’ all the b’ys 
a sarchin’ like the little houn’s they are, round 
an’ round the mountain an’ the millpond, cry- 
in’ ‘Lany O’ Burke! Lany O’Burke!’ an’ yit yer 
honor don’t” —— 

“Well, well, the boy’s name is Lany O’Burke, 
is it?” I broke in, impatiently, at the same time 
writing it down on a piece of paper. 

“Ye may say that—didn’t the praste christen 
him that fourteen an’ a half year ago nixt Lady 
Day? Says he, ‘Dennis O’Burke, yer first-barn 
b’y, fur all the wurruld ye niver can have but 
one sich’’””—— 

“Fourteen years old;” and I wrote that down. 
Ned was taking notes, too, at the desk. 

“Describe him,” said I. 

“The which ?” 

“Go on and tell how your boy looked, how 
big he was, and so forth.” 

“How big? Sure he might be a sorra bit un- 
der Luke Blaney’s size, an’ acrumb more, jist 
about.” 

“We know nothing about Luke Blaney. We 
want you to tell us about how many feet and 
inches tall your boy Lany O’Burke is—or was, 
when you lost him.” 

“Fate and inches! Be jabers, an’ if that’s 
what ye’d be afther, thin he was a bully bit of 
a lad, wid a bone in ivery corner of him, an’ he 
come two inches to me arrum-pits intirely, bar- 
rin’ his shoes.” 

“A well-grown boy; height full four feet in 
his stockings,” I wrote. “Goon. Tell us what 
color his hair is, &c.” 

“Rid at the roots, like his mither’s, (rest her 
sowl!)” quoth Dennis. 

“Hair red.” The item went duly down in 
black and white. 

“Squints wid his right feet, an’ a thrifle lame 
in his lift eye, an’ ””?—— 

“Hold on,” said I; “don’t get off the track, in 
your hurry. Give yourself time.” AndI wrote 
very deliberately, “Right eye slightly squinting, 
left foot a little lame.” 

Dennis rattled ahead again faster than I could 
have kept up with the shortest short-hand. 

An’ his face pimpled all tegither to once wid 
frickles, an’ his nose pintin’ up for all the wur- 
ruld, the pictur of ’—— 

“Did he have to turn a summersault when he 
blowed it?” interrupted saucy Ned, who, by this 
time, was in ecstasies over the description. The 
young scamp was taking much fuller notes 
than I was, for he could make a pen go like a 
streak of electricity. I believe he could have 
reported a bobolink. 

Dennis went on regardless—“‘the pictur of his 
Uncle Mike Foggerty on his grandmither’s side, 
an’ he had on a coat”—— 

“Hold on,” I shouted, scribbling as fast as I 
could; “face very much freckled, turned up 
nose, had on a coat, &c. Well, what next?” 

“Had on a coat and braches that fitted him 


saxpence an’ a hap’orth a yard, in Clonokilty, 
an’ he had”—— 
“Don’t go quite so fast?” 


his name, like enough he won’t tell.” 


as barren of expression as a stone wall. 


asked him. 





“Two days since yesterday! Ab, that alters 


by the Pine Brook, fishin’, do ye mind?” 


too much in the back, (out of respict t’ yer hon- 
or) that was his fayther’s afore him, an’ cost 


“An’ he had a bad cowld, an’ if ye ask him 


Here the excited Irishman paused and wiped 
the sweat off his face with his coat sleeve; then 
sat a minute looking rather uneasily from me 
to Ned, and from Ned to me, but with features 


‘‘Where was your boy, the last you knew?” I 


“Troth, an’ he was over beyant the quarries, 


“Who went there with him?” 

“Luke Blaney, yer honor, an’ Barney, an’ 
Mike, an’ little Patsy, but the childer come 
back.” 

“Didn’t Luke come back ?” 

“That he did. But’twas late night, and whin 
I axed him where was Lany, he’d lost him, be- 
gorra!” 

“Ah, the boys got into some scrape?” 

“Niver a word do I know. But I tell ye 
they’re good lads enough, barrin’ a bit of a 
shindy they have once in a while to keep ’em 
healthy.” ; 

“But what does this fellow, Luke, say about 
it, any way? Where did he see your boy last? 
It’s likely he can tell you where he went, if any 
body can.” y 

“Faix, an’ it’s nayther Luke nor anybody I’m 
thinkin’. Him and me b’y is cousins, do ye 
mind, an’ they’re cliver lads, an’ both of ’em 
jist of a size, wid a thrifle to spare betwixt ’em; 
an’ one looks so like t’other, that if ye happen 
to know Luke, he’ll make ye think it’s Lany in 
spite o’ ye siven sinses; an’ ye see’—— 

“Come, come,” said I; ‘this prate of yours is 
nothing to the point, Dennis. It’s my opinion 
that if Luke Blaney can be got at, your boy can 
be found, and you may go and say so to whom 
you please. I’ve got Lany O’Burke all described 
here, and I’ll make use of the paper to your ser- 
vice, if there’s any need of it.” 

So saying, I read to the Irishman what I had 
written down, and bowed him out of the office. 
No sooner was he gone than my friend’s mad- 
cap of a nephew, Ned, was off his stool cutting 
capers about the floor and flourishing his notes, 
which (as soon as he could stop laughing long 
enough) he proceeded to read. 

“Lost, two days ago since yisterday, over be- 
yont the quarries, by Pine Brook fishin’, (do ye 
mind?) me b’y, Lany O’Burke, fourteen an’ a 
half year old nixt Lady Day, an’ not quite so 
big as Luke Blaney, may be a crumb ‘more jist 
about, comin’ two inches to me arrum-pits bar- 
rin’ his shoes, a bully bit of a lad, wid a bone 
in ivery corner of him, an’ his hair rid at the 
roots, like his mither’s, (rest her sowl!) squint- 
in’ wid his right feet, and a thrifle lame wid 
his lift eye, an’ his face pimpled all tegither to 
once wid frickles, an’ his nose pinted up till he 
snazed out 0’ the top of his head like a whale, 
(be jabers!) an’ he was fur all the wurruld the 
pictur of his Uncle Mike Foggerty on his grand- 
mither’s side, an’ he had on a coat an’ braches 
that fitted him too much in the back, (out of 
respict t’ yer honor) that was his fayther’s afore 
him, and cost saxpence an’ a hap’orth a yard 
in Clonokilty, an’ he had a bad cowld, an’ if 
ye ask him his name, like enough he won’t 
tell” —— 

“That'll do, that'll do!” I shouted. ‘Do take 
breath, for your own good and mine;” where- 
upon Ned bounced out of the door with a loud 
whoop, paper in hand, to make a sensation 
somewhere else. 

I saw no more of him till dinner, when, as I 
laughed with him and my friend’s family over 
our adventure with the disconsolate Irishman, 
he said to me,— 

“T’ve seen the constable, and when I asked 
him if he knew about Lany O’Burke, he seemed 
as much tickled as if'I’d got off a first class joke. 
Says he, ‘I know about Luke. Blaney, and I have 
my own notion that Lany O’Burke’s another 


rascals in pin feathers.’ 

“And then he went on to tell me about a case 
of theft he was working up, at that end of the 
towp where Dennis said his boy was seen last. 

“Tt’s old Col. Bennet’s peach nursery—broken 
into last Sunday night, and more than a bushel 
trees spoiled. No money would have tempted 


lection. 


dollars but they shall be made an example of. 


amounting almost to certainty. 


ing about their being together, and he says,— 
“Come along with me about three o’clock 


ing a small posse comitatus.’” 





one. Them two little paddies are a brace of 


of the best prize-fruit carried off, besides two 
the owner to part with a leaf in that whole col- 


“The gardener chased the thieves, and knows 
they were boys, but they sunk out of sight some- 
where, as if the earth had swallowed them. 
The old colonel says he hopes it did, but if 
they’re above ground, he’ll spend a hundred 


“The whole matter has been kept shady while 
poor Dennis has been making his noise about 
his lost boy, and some knowledge of Lany’s 
movements and young Blaney’s, last Sunday, 
and a pretty close watch of Luke since that time, 
have fastened suspicion on the two youngsters, 


“T told the constable all Dennis said this morn- 


I’ve spotted my game, and don’t object to tak- 


Ned finished his speech with an invitation to 
me to accompany him, which I readily accepted. 
The constable had kept himself so well in- 


= 


formed of Luke Blaney’s whereabouts, that on 
this particular day the boy would have tried in 
vain to escape him. Blaney was an incorrigi- 
ble truant, and could rarely be seer with a book 
in his hand, except when the humor took him, 
but this afternoon he was in school, and had 
been tracked there and watched, so that the of- 
ficer was as sure of him asif he had him ina 
man-trap. 

At the time appointed we approached the 
school-house quietly and unobserved. Arrived 
there, Ned and myself stayed outside, while the 
constable walked in, explained his errand to 
the teacher, and came out leading Luke by the 
shoulder. 

I think I never saw a more frightened chap. 
In fact, he was too frightened to scream or cry, 
and his ill-looking face was pale as ashes. 
Feeling himself for the first time in the terri- 
ble power of the law, he seemed to think his end 
was certainly come, and as he shuffled along in 
the hands of the officer, his whole ungainly, 
cringing body appeared as if it would settle any 
minute into a helpless heap. 

“Look here, my fine feller,” said the consta- 
ble, “do you know what we’re going to do with 
you?” 

“QO, sir, I never’ll steal any more,” gasped 
Luke, begging and confessing in the same 
breath. 

“You'd better said so sooner,” gruffly rejoined 
the constable. “Now hark ye, sir. If you want 
to save yourself from the worst, you’ve got just 
one thing to do, and that is to tell us where you 
run when the colonel’s gardener come after ye, 
and just where you left Lany O’Burke. Come 
along, now; no shirking. Do you say you'll 
do it?” 

“Yes,” whined Luke, glad to promise any 
thing. 

After a walk of half an hour, officer, prisoner 
and “posse” came in sight of the fine country- 
seat of Col. Bennet. 

The gardener introduced us to the grounds, 
whereupon the constable walked his young pris- 
oner in among the broken trees, and with his 
hand on his coat-collar all the time, made him 
tell all the particulars of his lawless doings 
there Sunday night, very much as he would 
have made him drink a dose of ipecac. 

This done, he obliged the boy to show how 
and in which direction he escaped, and track 
over with us the whole line of his flight, the 
gardener following to see if he told the truth. 
At last, a full quarter of a mile from the 
colonel’s heuse, we passed through a small 
farm-yard, and Luke signified that this was the 
place where he and Lany escaped from their 
pursuer. 

“Here’s where I lost ’em, sure enough,” said 
the gardener. 

“Now show where t’other feller went,” de- 
manded the constable. 

“Down there,” said the young culprit, point- 
ing to a closed cellar-way. “I says to him, 
‘Duck, Lany!’ and in he went, an’ I put over 
amongst the haystacks yon.” 

The whole mystery of Dennis O’Burke’s lost 
“b’y” seemed likely to be cleared up now. 

The farmer was summoned, and was as much 
astonished, as interested, to know that a thief 
had harbored in his cellar unbeknown to him. 
“He had got up Sunday night,” he said, “and 
shut the trap-door, happening to wake and re- 
member that he had left it open, and it hadn’t 
been opened since.” 

“Then he’s in there now,” said the constable, 
decidedly. The farmer opened his eyes wider, 
and assented that it might be so, sure enough. 
There was no more to be said, but the trap- 
door was lifted, and all hands entered the cel- 
lar, four of us commencing a vigorous search, 
while the officer stood guard over Luke. 

The cellar had no windows, and we felt sure 
the young thief must be there. 

Hardly ten minutes had passed before we 
heard a smothered yell, and Ned emerged from 
the ash-hole, dragging Lany after him by the leg. 

A sight to behold was Mr. O’Burke, Jr., at 
that moment. We soon had him out in the day- 
light, and after considerable kicking and howl- 
ing on his part, we managed to set him up on 
end. It is certain that some of poor Dennis’ de- 
scriptive jargon would certainly apply here. 
“If ye ‘appen to know him, he’ll make ye think 
he’s somebody ilse, in spite o’ yer siven sinses.” 

Lany looked like a rat shaken out of a meal- 
bag. After we had shaken him into some tol- 
erable degree of recognition, we could see that 
he really looked enough like Luke to steal with 
*| him in the same family, or (as the constable 
put it) to go to jail with him. The same size, 
the same red hair, squint eye, freckled face, 
turn-up nose and bandy legs. Lany O’Burke 
was his Cousin Luke over again, only reduced 
just now beyond their ordinary average of dirt. 
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“What did you live on down there all these 
days?” I asked. 

“Raw pork, an’ ci—cider, an’—paches,” blub- 
bered the little thief. 

“Rascal!” growled the farmer.* “Scamp!” 
ejaculated the gardener; and as for Ned, he 
worked violently at brushing his pantaloons, 
to hide his laughter. 

Lany and Luke had made two trips to the 
colonel’s peach trees on the night of their raid, 
and conveyed the bulk of the stolen fruit to a 
safe hiding-place, but Lany had filled his pock- 
et with the juicy booty besides, though after 
all, his accomplice had enjoyed the lion’s share 
before his arrest. Of course he was compelled 
to discover and restore what remained uneaten. 

Our sturdy constable marched off the two 
hopeful youths to the lock-up that night, and 
in due time they had their trial. 

The old colonel being really a humane man, 
and seeing that the boys manifested so much 
penitence, forebore to press for as hard a sen- 
tence as he had threatened, and the two were 
let off with a fine, which he permitted them to 
work out on his own farm. T. B. 

—_——__+o>— 
For the Companion. 
DELY PELY’S NAP. 
By Sophie May. 

When Dely Pely was “a little bit o’ girl,” 
playing with her dollies in the corner, she was 
as happy asa bird. But as soon as she grew 
old enough to go to school she was half the 
time in tears. Her papa said: 

“Needles and pins! Needles and pins! 
When a child studies, its trouble begins!’ 

Not that Dely Pely studied hard enough to 
hurt her. I went to Mr. Prince’s, one day, not 
long after I came back from Canada, and said I, 

“Dely Pely, what do you learn at school?” 

She wiped her eyes and curled her lip before 
she answered me. 

“O, the teacher doesn’t learn me any thing! 
She only keeps me saying it over, ‘The-dog-has- 
the-pig-by-the-ear! The-dog-has-the-pig-by-the- 
ear!’ and that’s all.” 

Then I asked Dely Pely to spell has, but she 
didn’t know how. 

“The teacher doesn’t put out that word,” 
said she. “She asks us to spell ‘the,’ ‘the,’ all 
the whole time, and ‘the’ is al) the word she 
puts out.” 

I knew that couldn’t be true; but Dely Pely 
thought it was. 

“You see she doesn’t study very hard, Mr. 
Prince,” said I; “so that isn’t what makes her 
look so sad.” 

But all the time I knew what ailed Dely Pely 
just as well as he did. There was to be a Chil- 
dren’s Fair at the school-house in the evening, 
and she was going; that was the beginning 
of the trouble. 

“But didn’t she want to go?” asks some- 
body. 

Indeed she did! Her heart was set on it. 
She had never been out of an evening before in 
her life. 

“Always had to go to bed in my crib when 
the clock would strike seven,” said she, smiling 
through tears. “But not to-night, Auntie 
Prim! No more’n you do! I’m goin’ to see 
the fair! My teacher made it!” 

“And what is a fair, Dely Pely ?” 

“Didn’t you neyer see one, auntie? It’s up 
t? the school-house they have it. There’s a 
‘fish-pond’ with a fishing-stick, and no fish, only 
but paper-dolls and things. And a ‘Ladle of 
the Lake,’ all sailing in a boat. Gussie put her 
in. And’— 

Dely Pely had to stop to breathe. 

“And a egg-tree, gold on the eggs! And, 
0, I'm goin’ to fish. I’ve got a little porte- 
monnairy, and mamma said I might fish!” 

“Yes, dear,” said I, glad to see the joyful 
light in her eyes once more. “What a happy 
little girl you ought to be!” 

“And QO, a i-scream! A i-scream in a tea- 
plate! Pink!, My mamma’s goin’ to cook it 
this afternoon. She cooked some cake and the 
boys tookened it up t’ the school-house in a 
basket! Costs five cents to fish with that fish- 
ing-stick, and mamma said I might! I hope 
I'll fish a dog, so I can give it to my Brother 
Tommy, when he comes home!”’ 

“What gay times!” said I; and I thought 
Dely Pely had forgotten her trouble. But all 
in a minute her face clouded over again, tears 
fell like rain; and said she,— 

“Mamma says | can’t go ’thout I have a 
nap!” 

There, upon my word, little folks, that was 
all that ailed Dely Pely! She had got into such 
a dreadful way of fretting that she would al- 
most turn a sunbeam round to see if there wasn’t 
a dark side to it! Her careful mother only 


wished her to lie awhile en the sofa in the warm 
dining-room, and go to sleep, that was all. 

Dely Pely’s heart wus so full of the fair that 
it thumped like a door-knocker. She couldn’t 
spend time fora nap. She wanted to go up to 
the school-house with her cousins; she wanted 
to see Caddie make the “vindegar” candy; she 
wanted to watch Gussie writing letters for the 
post-office; any thing else but going to sleep. 

“Rua rightalong and take your nap, and have 
it over with,” said I; “and then you’ll feel 
happier.” 

“But no, Dely Pely hadn’t dreaded it long 
enough yet. She always nursed her troubles 
till they grew as big as mountains, and nearly 
crushed her. I suppose slte liked to be crushed; 
she enjoyed being ushappy! 

“What a goosie you are, Dely Pely!” said I. 
“Your mamma is in the green-house, making 
bouquets; she wishes me to attend to your nap; 
she says you have dreaded it all the forenoon, 
and musn’t wait any longer.” 

The child dared net disobey. 

“But I can’t make myself sleep,” moaned 
she, walking toward the door, “and my mamma 
said I couldn’t go to the fair ’thout I had a 
nap!” 

“You'll be asleep before you know it,” said 
I; “now run.” 

“What does folks do to make theirselves go 
to sleep?” asked Dely Pely, turning the door- 
knob round and round. 

“O, shut your eyes and count one, two, three, 
four, five.” 

Then I went into the dining-room with Dely 
Pely, and covered her nicely with a shawl. She 
dropped her curly head on the sofa pillow with 
such a deep sigh, that I smiled for thinking 
how much sadder she looked than poor Queen 
Mary of Scotland, when she laid her head on 
the block to have it cut off. 

“A good sleep to you, my dear,” said I. 

“TI can’t,” whispered Dely Pely, squeezing her 
eyelids together tight. ‘‘ ‘One, two, free, four, 
Sive,’—I can’t!—‘One, two, free, four, five,’ 1’?— 

I slipped out of the room and shut the door. 
In about four minutes Dely Pely opened it, and 
said, in a pitiful tone,— 

“’Course I can’t sleep when I count! 
eyes wouldn’t stay. 
they did, honest!” 

“Think of a flock of birds flying in the air,” 
said I, and went and covered her up again. 

That time she stayed three minutes, and when 
she came into the parlor her eyes were wider 
open than ever. 

“IT can’t fink ’bout birdies flyin’ in the air, 
auntie, I can’t, honest! I want to go and see 
Caddie. I’spect she’s shellin’ eggs for the egg- 
tree.” And the tears came as she added, “My 
eyes won’t stay, but my mother said I couldn’t 
see the fair ’thout I had a nap.” 

How sorry I was Mrs. Prince had said it! 
“Go back, then, and think about fishes sailing 
in the water.” 

“Do you mean tinty polywigs, or great big 
whales?” cried she, appearing for the third 
time. “Need I stay all alone six hours, Auntie 
Prim?” 

Then, out of pity, I took my work into the 
dining-room and sat near the door. Dely Pely 
lay along while tossing about, and I was just 
thinking I would go and beg her mother to ex- 
cuse her from the dreadful nap, when in came 
Mrs. Prince herself. 

“Would you put crysanthemums with the rose 
buds?” she whispered. 

I looked up to see why she didn’t speak aloud; 
and what do you think? Dely Pely was lying 
quite still, with her eyes shut. A moment ago 
she had been talking. Could it be she had 
fallen asleep? Her mother thought so, but I 
didn’t. 

Mrs. Prince stayed five minutes, planning her 
bouquets, and all the while Dely Pely lay as 
still as the rug on the hearth. Mrs. Prince 
turned to go away, and then Dely Pely stirred, 
and rubbed her eyes. 

“Ah, what a nice nap you have had, my lit- 
tle daughter! That is right! Now you will 
be all so fresh for the fair!’ 

Dely Pely smiled, but never a word did she 
spéak. A duil pain came into my heart. 
Would that dear little girl, I had always loved 
like my own, would she deceive her mother? 
I was afraid so, though I wasn’t quite sure. 

What should you have thought, little chil- 
dren? Had Dely Pely been asleep? But this 
isn’t the whole of the story. I will tell you the 

rest next week. 


My 
They came right open, 
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RIDING THROUGH A Knot-HoLe.—The larg- 
est of the big trees of California are located in 
Mariposa county. Some of them are forty feet 
in diameter. One of the fallen monarchs has 





in the trunk being wide enough for two per- 
sons on horseback to ride abreast. A lady, de- 
scribing her excursion through the trunk of 
this tree, said that after riding abreast of a gen- 
tleman about a hundred feet, she turned aside 
and drove out through a knot-hole! That was 
a veritable fact, for she came out where the low- 
est limb of the tree had been broken off. 
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SONG OF THE ANTI-TOBACCO BOYS. 


We are earnest, we are faithful 
To the pledges we have made; 
We will never use tobacco, 
Or uphold the hatefu) trade. 
We believe it is our duty, 
By example, word and deed, 
To ay ea all men from using 
This degrading, pois’nous weed. 





Since the Word of God commandeth, 
“Keep your bodies, temples, clean,’’ 
How can those who use to’ oO 
Have a conscience free from sin? 
No! We'll never use tobacco, 
Never snuff, or chew, or smoke; 
It will hurt both seul and body, 
And may the wrath of God provoke. 
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THE ONONDAGA GIANT. 
Some of the readers of the Companion have 
doubtless been interested in the recent discovery 
near Syracuse, N. Y., and like to believe that 
the prodigy there exhumed was once a giant. 
We propose in this article to relate some of the 
wonderful stories that antiquarians and men of 
science tell of the relics of giants that have been 
found in the earth. 
The facts concerning the recent discovery of 
the “Onondaga giant” are as follows: A farmer, 
who was digging a well at Cardiff, in the town 
of La Fayette, Onondaga county, N. Y., sud- 
denly came upon a huge figure of stone. 
On removing the earth that covered it, it was 
found to be an image of gypsum, representing 
a human form, and measuring more than ten 
feet in length. 
So perfect and life-like were the anatomical 
proportions, that those who examined it pro- 
nounced it to be the petrifaction of the body of 
a giant. This opinion is still held by many who 
have seen it, but is rejected by several eminent 
geologists, who say that the material of which 
it is composed, bears the marks of stratification, 
and hence was taken from primitive stone. 
The outlines of the figure are said to be the 
perfection of physical beauty; the features are 
perfect, and the coloring of the whole indicates 
antiquity. Its estimated weight is about a ton. 
It has been visited by the New York State 
geologist, and by other gentlemen of science, 
who unite in opinion in respect to its beauty, 
and to the mystery of-its origin. 
Some believe that it was taken to the place by 
the Jesuits in very early times. Others think 
that the whole matter is the result of a care- 
fully-laid plan to enrich certain parties in the 
vicinity of the place where the discovery was 
made. But neither of these suppositions is 
probable. 

The word giant is derived from a Greek noun, 
meaning earth-born. The ancients considered 
giants as beings disconnected with the human 
race, who sprung from the blood of Uranus as 
it fell to the earth. 

The ancient classical writers speak of races of 
giants, who dwelt in the vicinity of volcanos, 
and who waged war with the gods. The famous 
giant described in Virgil is familiar to those 
who pursue the classics. The giants of Scanda-, 
navian mythology were awful in the extreme, 
striding through forests of lofty pines, through 
which the sunlight never glimmered, and turn- 
ing into great statues of stone if they chanced 
to behold the sun. 

We could give many curious legends, and 
fanciful statements, the invention of supersti- 
tion, or of credulous antiquarians, but have not 
room. The facts concerning men of great stat- 
ure are sufficiently remarkable to excite our won- 
der, without entering upon debatable ground. 

Goliath, the champion of the Philistines, was 
nearly ten feet in height. Orestes was eleven 
and a half feet. Funnam, an ancient Scotsman, 
was of like dimension. 

France contains many relics of men of colos- 
sal stature. The famous giant, Ferragus, killed 
by the nephew of Charlemagne, is reported to 
have been seventeen feet in height, and, with- 
out doubt, was of very great size. 

Buffon, the naturalist, admits of fifteen cases 
of men of gigantic proportions, about which 
there can be no doubt. Among these he cites 
Hans Bar, who was eleven feet high, and a 
Hungarian foot soldier, who attained the same 
height, and whose picture may still be seen in 
the Ambrosian cabinet at Vienna. 

Among the wax figures in the old Boston 
Museum was a representation of the corpulent 
Daniel Lambert, who awakened public curiosity 








more than half a century ago. He measured 
nine feet and four inches around his body, and 
weighed more than seven hundred pounds. 

He died suddenly, in his fortieth year. His 
coffin, in which he was placed with great diff. 
culty, was four feet, four inches wide, and was 
built on two axle-trees, for wheels. His grave 
was a great pit, into which his coffin was railed, 
by a regular descent. 

Patrick Cotter, commonly called Patrick 
O’Brien, the celebrated Irish giant, was born 
in the county of Kinsdale, Ireland, in 1761. 

He continued to increase in stature long after 
he had arrived at the age of manhood, till he 
reached the height of eight feet. 

His exhibitions drew a multitude of people to 
the annual Bartholomew Fairs at Smithficld, 
He died in his forty-sixth year. His remains 
were placed in a leaden coffin, more than nine 
feet long, and, to prevent any attempt to disin- 
ter them, were sunk twelve feet deep in a solid 
rock. 

Some amusing anecdotes are related in the 
history of this wonderful man. When on ex. 
hibition at Smithfield, he used to walk about 
the streets for exercise, at a very early hour 
in the morning, before the people were astir. 

In one of these walks, having occasion to 
light his pipe, he made use of a street lamp, 
standing high in air. A watchman, who chanced 
to wheel around the corner, into the street, saw 
the strange spectacle, and was riveted to the spot 


and was taken senseless to the watch house, 
and medical aid was necessary before his recoy- 
ery. ; 
Once, when travelling in his carriage in the 
country, his progress was arrested by a highway 
robber. Impatient at delay, he suddenly thrust 
his head from the coach window to ascertain 
the cause. As soon as the highwayman discov- 
ered the prodigious figure, he turned, like one 
electrified, and fled with utmost possible speed, 
leaving the party to continue the journey un- 
molested. 

Perhaps the most remarkable prodigy of this 
kind that our own country has produced, was 
Miles Darden, of Tennessee. He was born in 
North Carolina, in 1798. He attained the stat- 
ure of seven and a half feet, and, at the period 
of his death, weighed over one thousand pounds. 
In 1889, his coat was buttoned around three 
of the largest men at Lexington, who took a 
walk in it across the public square. His coffin 
was eight feet long, and nearly three feet deep. 
So, if the first impression concerning the 
Onondaga figure be correct, and it is really a 
petrified giant, which we are sorry to be com- 
pelled to doubt, its proportions are not more 
wonderful than those of other prodigies, that 
have, frpm time to time, excited the interest of 
mankind. 
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CONGRESS. 


The Forty-first Congress will meet on Mon- 
day, Dec. 6th, 1869.. The session then to begin, 
will be the second session of the existing Con- 
gress. 

Ordinarily, the first session of a Congress be- 
gins on the first Monday in December, and so 
does the second. It is provided by the fourth 
section of the first article of the Constitution, 
that Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the 
first Monday in December, unless they shall, by 
law, appoint a different day. 

The great events of the last nine years have 
made sessions in Congress more frequent than 
they formerly were. The present Congress met 
in March last, and held its first session, and 
adjourned to the first Monday in December. 

The President has the constitutional power 
to convene Congress, or either branch of it, 
when he shall judge it necessary and expedient 
so todo. He has on several occasions called 
Congress together, in what are denominated 
extra sessions. 

The Senate occasionally sits without the 
House of Representatives being in session. 
This is because it forms, on some points, a part 
of the executive branch of the government. It 
confirms or rejects appointments to office made 
by the President, and it shares the treaty-mak- 
ing power with that efficer. These parts of its 
duty it can perform as well when the House of 
Representatives is not sitting, as when it is 
sitting. 

The President can adjourn Congress to such 
time as he may think proper, in case of disa- 
greement between the two branches as to the 
time of adjournment, but in no other way can 
he interfere to prevent the action of that body. 

He cannot, like the British sovereign, in the 
case of Parliament, prorogue the national leg- 
islature; nor can he dissolve it as the British 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








a legislative body is to continue it from one 
session to another; but a prorogation of Parlia- 
ment is sometimes followed by a dissolution. 

There never has been an instance in which 
the House of Representatives has been in ses- 
sion without the Senate being in session. The 
two bodies constitute Congress, but it has be- 
come very like a custom to speak of represent- 
atives only as being members of Congress, 
whereas a senator is as much a member of 
Congress (M. C.) as a representative. 

Asort of superiority is arrogated by both the 
Senate and senators, but it is countenanced by 
nothing in either the Constitution or the laws. 
Senators are chosen by the Legislatures of the 
States, and for terms of six years; and these 
two facts, and their representing States, may be 
the reason why the Senate is looked upon as a 
higher kind of body than the House of Repre- 
sentatives, members of which are chosen by the 
people, and for only two years. 

A Congress can exist for but two years. For 
example, the present Congress came into exist- 
ence at twelve o’clock, (noon) on the 4th of 
March, 1869, the same hour of the same day on 
which Gen. Grant became President of the 
United States; and at twelve o’clock, (noon) on 
the 4th of March, 1871, it will cease to exist. 

Formerly, a Congress ceased to be at twelve 
o'clock, (midnight) on the 8d of March, in the 
odd year, the 4th of March beginning as soon 
as the last stroke of the midnight clock has 
tolled; but the msage of late years has been 
tocarry the closing sitting of a Congress over 
to twelve o’clock (noon) on the 4th of March. 

No member of Congress, as such, has right to 
any title. The custom of calling senators and 
representatives “Honorable,” (‘‘Hon.) has no 
warrant or authority in law. Like “Esquire” 
after names, it is simply used before the names 
of congressmen as a matter of courtesy. 
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HANS ANDERSEN PLAYING. 
Hans Andersen knows how to write for the 
children, and the following story shows he 
knows how to play with them: 


Acharming story apropos of Hans Christian 
Andersen. When he visited Rome, eight years 
ago, he was the quest of Story, in his apartment 
at the Palazza Barberini. Andersen was asked 
ey sort of entertainment would please him 

est, 

He replied, ‘A children’s party.” 

So all the juvenile friends of his host and 
hostess were assembled together. Hans Ander- 
sen looked like a great stork in an aviary of 
pretty little birds, but he soon gathered them 
around him, and interested them deeply in a 
long strain of delightful fairy tales. 

The children listened attentively, sometimes 
looking very sad, sometimes clapping their lit- 
lle hands, and screaming with delight. After a 
while the doors were thrown open, and Mr. 
Story appeared, dressed as the ‘Pied Piper of 
Hamelin.” 

The children were wild with fun, and they 
and Andersen pursued the Piper in every direc- 
tion. My friend, who told me the story, turned 
to Browning, who was also present, and said,— 

“Read them your poem.” 

They would not understand it,” answered 
Browning. 

“They would at least understand something 

ome what they are enjoying,” urged my 





So the children were summoned, and Robert 
Browning read them his own poem, “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” with great success. 

. ust have been a delightful seene—a crowd 
of pretty, well dressed, intelligent children, lis- 
pry to Hans Andersen and Browning reciting 
roy own famous creations, and romping with 

© sculptor Story—something for them to re- 
member in after years. 
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TWO PEEP-THIEVES “TREED.” 


The following funny account of the experi- 
ice of two boys who undertook to see the ele- 
Phant without paying for it, has a very strong 
moral, after all. There is no surer way of get- 


ting too much of a good thin than by tryin: 
0 steal it: . Bhi 
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gate matters above him, and with his trunk 
commenced trimming out the smaller branches. 
Our boys commenced climbing, also, until they 
had got above his reach; and now the camel 
took up the investigation, and poking his ugly 
nose among the limbs, he drove the boys to the 
uppermost branches of the tree, where they 
were discovered at daybreak by their anxious 
parents, teetering and tossed about like black- 
birds on the top of a rice stalk on a windy day. 
The boys saw more of these animals than all 
= rest of the boys in town, and “‘for nothin’,” 
00. 
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HISTORIC RELIC. 

Our young readers may remember the story 
of the attack of the Indians on the house in 
Haverhill, Mass., in 1697, where the father so 
bravely defended his children, while the wife 
and mother was already in the hands of the 
savages. Mrs. Sarah J. Hale has written some 
fine lines about it, which have found their way 
into some school-reading books. 
“They come, they come!” he heeds no cry 

Save the soft, childlike wail,— 
“O, father, save!” “My children, fly!’ 

Were mingled on the gale. 
And fiercer still he drew his breath, 

And sterner flashed his eye, 


And fast he hurls the leaden death, 
Still shouting, ‘‘Children, fly!” 


The mother, equally heroic, delivered herself 
from her Indian captivity by killing her savage 
guard with a hatchet. The relic of that bloody 
deliverance, here mentioned, is well worth 
keeping. 

The identical towel which Hannah Dustin 
used to tie fifteen Indian scalps, at the time she 
escaped from captivity and returned to Haver- 
hill, is now in a good state of preservation, and 
is handed down as an heirloom in the family 
of Charles H. Rowell, of Randolph. Mrs. Dus- 
tin’s maiden name was Hannah Cluff, the ini- 
tials of which are marked on the towel by her 
own hand, which towel she spun and wove her- 
self, before marriage. She requested to have 
it given to the oldest daughter in each family. 
It has passed through four successive genera- 
tions, and is preserved as a sacred relic and me- 
mento of the brave woman, whose memory 
will be preserved in the annals of history for 
ages to come. 
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EIGHT HOURS OF CLOCK STRIKING. 

Mr. Webster, in illustrating the extent of the 
English empire, spoke of her dotting “the sur- 
face of the whole globe with her possessions 
and military posts, whose morning drum-beat, 
following the sun, and keeping company with 
the hours, circles the earth with one continuous, 
unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.” 
With less eloquence but with graphic pen, a 
writer illustrates the extent of the domain of 
the United States. He says: 


The acquisition of the Alaska territory has 
extended the domains of the United States from 
the Great Menan, in the Bay of Fundy, on the 
eastern shores of America, to the middle of the 
Atton Pass, off the eastern shores of Asia—a 
breadth of border embracing one hundred and 
twenty-six degrees of longitude. One hundred 
and twenty-six degrees of longitude encircle 
the earth for more than one-third of its cir- 
cumference. 

Thus, when the clocks on the island of the 
Great Menan are striking noon, the sound will 
be caught up, and, chasing the sun in his daily 
round, the mid-day chimes of the Yankee clock 
in Yankee land will be prolonged for eight 
hours, and in such a manner that ere the time- 
keepers along our far Western borders have 
tolled twelve o’clock at noon, those in the ex- 
treme East have struck eight o’clock at night. 
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A BOY CALLED BY A BIRD. 

We have not seen any thing prettier than the 
following extract from an article in Harper's 
Magazine. Many of our readers know well the 
bird commonly called the quail, and how he 
sits in the grass, calling out, very distinctly, 
“Bob White, Bob White,” or, as some inter- 
pret it, “More rain, More rain.” The article in 
Harper says that a little boy who heard the bird 
for the first time, thought it was calling to him: 

We never saw a more interesting bit of excite- 
ment than was displayed by a city-raised boy, 
made wise by the experiences of five years, who, 
upon his first trip into the country, had his at- 
tention suddenly arrested by the gloriously ex- 
ultant cry of “Bob White.” The little fellow 
saw the bird, away down the road, screamin 
from the top of a rail-fence, and comprehend 
that the sounds, so human and so full of sym- 
pathy came from the bird’s throat. He blushed 
crimson red with pleasurable surprise as he ex- 
claimed, “He thinks I’m Bob White.” 
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A SLEEPY GUARD. 

If one undertakes to do any thing, he ought 
to do it in good earnest; and we would not give 
much for a man or boy who goes to sleep when 
he ought to keep awake. The following is rath- 
er amusing: 

The Lake City Leader tells of an attempt to 


capture one of the bears that are becoming un- 
commonly free with the farmers’ sheep, hogs 











hope of esca: 
this Pe was cut off. 


Aton. 
t time Remeo concluded to investi- 






and calves on Rush River. Three men stationed 


pen, and two boys (to make the thing doubly 
sure) threw some clean straw in the pen, and 
laid down with the hogs to watch bruin’s com- 
ing. Somehow all hands fell asleep, and the 
bear came and walked off with a pig without 
waking one of the five. 





PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 
If you have not received our Premium List 
for 1869 and ’70, or should you wish another, 
notify us to that effect, and one will be sent by 
mail to your address. 
Remember that we give Premiums for new 
subscribers, not to new subscribers. 
Any person, after having subscribed and paid 
for the Companion, is entitled to Premiums for 
new names he may send. 
New subscribers during the months of No- 
vember and December, 1869, will: receive the 
Companion gratis, from the date on which we 
receive their names, up to January 1, 1870. 
+2 
WHAT HE WAS ABOUT. 
Mr. Robert Colyer, in a late lecture, told a 
new anecdote of Grant. He said that when the 
war first broke out, the friends of Gen. Grant 
wondered what he was so busy about in his 
room in St. Louis. Finally, it was discovered 
that he was drawing plans and maps of fortifi- 
cations and of the districts where the battles 
were raging. 
A man’s future greatness can sometimes be 
read in his amusements—and sometimes it can’t. 
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AN EIGHTY DOLLAR BABY. 


A baby was found in Pittsburgh on a doorstep, 
and by its beauty excited so much attentien 
and was so much desired, that it was put up at 
auction and sold for eighty dollars. This is to 
be invested as a dowry for her. 

You remember the baby that was picked up 
in the river Nile, once, who was so pretty and 
so well found, that he couldn’t be bought for 
any money—and he proved himself worth his 
price, too. 








—— +e 


“MASTHER,” said a little Irish rogue, one da 
to a gardener, “are not plants great sluggards 
“No, certainly not,” replied the gardener. 

“Why, och, I thowt they were, as it’s so rare- 
ly you see ’em out of their beds.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

The rapid accumulation of new books upon our 
table reminds us even more forcibly than the short 
days, and biting winds, that the holiday season is at 
hand. The assortment of new publications for 
youth is large and varied, and we regret that want 
of space will prevent our giving more than a line, 
which shall briefly indicate the character of each. 

From Roberts Brothers we have Miss Alcott’s 
HospiTaL SKETCHES, uniform in size and binding 
with her Lirrte Women, which has had such an 
unparalleled sale, and which is universally popular 
with little women throughout the country. 

MIDWORTH AND HIS THREE MAG10 WANDS reads 
something like a German fairy tale with an excellent 
moral, underlying its quaint allegorical fancies. 

MospPa THE Fatky, by Jean Ingelow, unlike her 
other books, is a story without a moral, and appar- 
ently has no object beyond harmless amusement. It 
is an attractlve book, with eight illustrations. 

Lee & Shepard’s contributions to juvenile litera- 
ture have increased so as almost to defy enumeration. 
For the boys who crave excitement, there are THE 
Lake SuHoreE Srortes, by Oliver Optic. now com- 
plete in four profusely illustrated volumes; THE 
Youne Derectrve, the fifth volume of the Rosa 
Abbott stories; Witp ScENES IN THE LIFE OF A 
Hunter, full of perils and pictures; a new edition 
of A THousanp MILEs’ WALK, and THE Boy 
Farmers oF Etm Isianp, which will be eagerly 
welcomed by hundreds of young readers who have 
followed the history of Lion Ben through the pre- 
vious volumes of the “Elm Island Series.” 

For the little ones, there are the deservedly popu- 
lar “Dotty Dimple Series,’’ now complete; ALICE’s 
ADVENTURES, which we have already noticed in our 
premium list, Taz LirrLe Jacker stories, three 
fairy tales in a beautiful holiday edition, on toned 
paper, with unique illustrations, and Patry GRray’s 
JOURNEY, full of useful information, conveyed in a 
quiet, attractive manner, with some very pleasantly 
drawn pictures of Southern Life. 

In books of travel, we have Taz SunseT Lanp, 
or, The Great Pacific Slope, by Rev. John Todd, 
D.D. A description of the scenery, climate, society 
and prospects of the great North-west. 

AN AMERICAN WoMAN IN Europe, by Mrs. 
Urbino. This is a real woman’s book, and in place 
of the usual glittering generalities of the tourist, the 


food, dress, amusements and lodgings in the differ- 
ent capitals of Europe, the best modes of travel and 
the smallest amount of baggage with which one may 
comfortably travel. Ingshort, it is an actual daily 
record of actual experience. 

Among the books of a more decidedly moral and 
religious tone, books which the most cautious parent 
|anay unhesitatingly place unopened in his child’s 
hand, we have THz $500 Prize Srorres, six in 
number, published by Lothrop & Co. 

Nanny DAVENPORT, a book for girls of fourteen 


writer gives us details of every day life; the cost of 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 


Should you go ona Lape A and travel by “rail,” 
To enter my jirst you hardly would fail; 

But should you delay and be late for the train, 
You'd get into my second—perhaps—and I 
So now as gle plenty of time to look round, 
Step into this mill, where the nice —- is ground. 
Ah! here’s what we've been looking for nearly an 





hour. 
My third—which the miller is filling with flour— 
With my whole in your hand the station you gain, 
And I hope are in time to ‘‘catch the next train.’”’ 
8. F. P. 





Havrproy. 


I am a useful article for men and women. 

Change my initial, and Iam a funny man. 

Change it again, and I am a poor, worthless thing. 

Again, and I ama hateful woman. 

Again, and I am an English schoolboy. 

Again, and I fall behind. ‘ 

Again, and I am a girl’s nickname, 

Again, and I lean heavily. 

Again, and I hold liquids. 

Again, and I finish your boot-lace. 

Again, and I am a common and useful animal, much 
* admired by boys. E. A.W. 


4. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. A kind of metal, 
2. The name of an island. 
8. Is to encourage. 
4. Is a fruit, 8. 8. T. 


5. 
HIDDEN RIVERS. 


1, Should you miss our Indian, and should a bear 
arrive, Robert can explain the matter. (2 rivers.) * 
2. Not ne of the gang escaped, except the man 
who used te be in your honey store. (3 rivers.) 

8. Twenty negroes aged from fifteen to twenty-five, 
each with acane, brought up our rear, and on the 
left side Ethiopians altogether. (7 rivers.) 

4. “I rode rapidly and perhaps am tired,” the mi- 
ser said to Ben, in a rapid and noisome way. (4 
rivers.) HauTsoy. 


My jirst is in hand, but not in foot; 

My second is in limb, but not in root; 

My third is in land, but not in sea; 

My fourth is in bean, but not in pea; 

My ji/th is in then, but not in now; 

My sizth is in horse, but not in cow; 

My seventh is in knob, but not in lock; 

My eighth is in beat, but not in knock; 

My ninth is in shovel, but nat in + aa 

My tenth is in lent, but not in paid; 

My whole is a call which is quickly obeyed. 
a. L. P 


Conundrums. 


To what color does flogging change a boy’s com- 
plexion? It makes him yell-O. 

Why are horses in cold weather like meddlesome 
gossips? Because they are bearers of idle tales. 

What is that, from which if you take the whole, 
some will still remain? The word wholesome. 

Why are washerwomen great travellers? Because 
they are continually crossing the line, and running 
from pole to pole. 

Why is chess a decidedly honorable game? Be- 
cause you always ‘act on the square.” 

Why is the word “Yes” likeamountain? Because 
it’s an assent. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ural—Genesee—Lewis—Illinois—Don—Po—Red 
—Wabash—Madeira—Tagus—Seine—Lena. 

2. “Be not a baker if your head be of butter.”’ 

8. Naples, Plane, Panel, Lenap, Penal, Alpen, 
A(p)ples, Lane, Plan, Lena. 

- Scotland. 

5. Barn—Aloe—Rove—Need 

6. “Wine ne mocker, stron 


y drink is raging, and 
thereby 


not wise.” 








Muntazamul - Meock - Mohsumooddow - Cah- 
Fureed-Penjah-Sound-Munzoor-Ali-khan- Baha- 
door-Musrutjung, nabob of Bengal, has arrived 








themselves at a window overlooking the hog- 


younger girls. 


or fifteen. Daisy Brien, 8 little English story for 


at Paris.. We wonder what his mother called 
him “for short,” 
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FARM-YARD SONG. 


Over the hill the farm-boy goes, 
{lis shadow lengthens along the land, 
A giant staff in a giant hand; 
In the poplar tree, above the spring, 
The katydid begins to sing; 

The early dews are falling ;— 
Into the stone-heap darts the mink; 
The swallows skim the river’s brink; 
And home to the weodland fly the crows, 
When over the hill the farm-boy goes, 

Cheerily calling,— 

“Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’! co’!’’ 
Farther, farther over the hill, 
Faintly calling, calling still,— 
“Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’ !”” 


Into the yard the farmer goes, 
With grateful heart, at the close of day; 
Ilarnes« and chain are hung away; 
In the wagon-shed stand = and plough; 
The straw’s in the stack, the hay in the mow, 
The cooling dews are falling; 
The friendly sheep his welcome bleat, 
The pigs come grunting to his feet, 
The whinnying mare her master knows, 
When into the yard the farmer gees, 
[lis cattle calling,— 
“Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’! co’!’”’ 
While still the cow-boy, far away, 
Goes seeking those that have gene astray,— 
“Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’!’ 


Now to her task the milkmaid goes, 
The cattle come crowding through the gate, 
Lowing, pushing, little and great; 
‘About the trough, by the farm-yard pump, 
The frolicsome yearlings frisk and jump, 
While the pleasant dews are falling; 
The new-milch heifer is quick and shy, 
But the old cow waits with tranquil eye; 
And the white stream into the bright pail flows, 
When to her, task the milkmaid goes, 
Soothingly calling,— 
“So, boss! so, boss! so! so! 8o!’’ 
The cheerfit milkmaid takes her stool, 
And sits aud milks in tne twilight cool, 
Saying, “So! so, boss! so! so!” 


To supper at last the farmer goes, 
The apples are pared, the paper read, 
The stories are told, then all to bed. 
Without, the crickets’ ceaseless song 
Makes slirill the silence all night long; 
The heavy dews are falling. 
The housewife’s hand has turned the lock; 
Drowsily ticks the kitchen clock; 
The honsehold sinks to deep repose; 
But still in sleep the farm-boy goes 
Singing, calling,— 
“Co’, boss! co’, boss! eo’! 60’! co’ !” 
And oft the milkmaid in her dreams, 
Drums in the pail with the flashing streams, 
Murmuring, ‘‘So, boss! so!” 
Atlantic Almanac. 


+o 
LOST IN A MINE. 


There can be few things in language more 
thrilling than the following story of the engulf- 
ing and saving of six poor miners in Staffshire, 
England. Ten men and three boys went down 
on Tuesday. <A rush of water nearly filled the 
mine, and seven never came up alive, though 
the noble rescuers worked five days incessantly 
for them. 

Sunday came, a dull and cheerless day; all 
thoughts of saving life were over, but yet the 
bodies must be fetched up. Thousands of peo- 
ple were suddenly assembled around the pit, 
early in the morning, and many sorrowful faces 
were pecring down into the blackness of dark- 


ness; for,— 

Ilark! What’s that? “Help/” cried a fee- 
ble voice; “let the bouk down!” 

What! aman alive! Yes; that feeble cry had 


nefved brave men afresh, and many were eager 
to be letdown. The “skip” had got but a short 
way down when the chokedamp again drove 


them back; lime was thrown down. Then, after 
a time, the brave seckers again went down, tak- 
ing with them a raft. 


Pushing through narrow ways, they came 
upon two men, seated upon a wall of coal, just 
above flood-line. They were soon taken on the 
raft to the “skip,” for another voyage, and a 
lad was discovercd. With these three they as- 
eended. There was a solemn silence as the poor, 
famished creatures came into the presence of 
day, and then a loud cheer broke out, as much 
for the savers as the saved. 

The first words of the lad, as he awoke to 
consciousness, were, “Have you sent to tell my 
mother?” 

llalf an hour later, three more were brought 
up. Four days the poor fellows had been hid- 
den from sight, without food or light; no won- 
der they were feeble and wan. 

Without food, did [| say? Well, not exactly. 
Sankey (the lad) said that “Tim Taylor gave 
him bread and butter when he was in the pit, 
and went without himself!” 

O, noble Tim Taylor! When was such a sac- 
rifice made before? You had food, and who was 
Sankey?) Only a neizhbor’s lad! I don’t know 
thee, Tim, and yet I’d go a dozen miles to press 
thy hand, because you fed the lad, Sankey. 

_It was “one Jesus” who taught thee that sen- 
timent, though it is so long since thy good old 
mother or Sunday school teacher impressed the 

ivine command upon thy mind, thou hast for- 
fot the time; but never mind, Tim, you did it. 

But this was not all that Tim Taylor did. 


Two days before, he swam to the mouth of the 
pit, and shouted up; but no one heard him, and 
he swim back asain through those swollen wa- 


ters with a saddened heart, for hope was gone, 
how 

Back into the darkness he swam, for the can- 
dies were used up by this time; but while there 
Was lizht, one man, “Llickman,” had written 
and placed in his tobacco-box a paper. Let us 
See Whatever could be the subject chosen at such 
@ time: 

“Dear wives, we are singing and praying 
while we are dying! 
ters to follow God more 


than I did.” Then 
there were marks t + + * 


Tell my brothers and sis- 


intended for kisses for the wives and children. 
“T write this on Wednesday night, about a 
quarter past six o’clock. Dear parents, pre- 
pare to meet us in heaven.” 
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A TOUCHING WAR INCIDENT. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, at his Friday 
evening prayer meeting, related the following: 


“Not long since I found myself at Cincinnati, 
with a little spare time, and I thought I would 
improve it by visiting some of the Southern 
battlée-fields and burial places. I first proceeded 
to Nashville. On going out to the Soldiers’ 
cemetery, I observed a man planting a flower 
over a grave. 

I approached him and asked if his son was 
buried there. 

“No,” was the response. 

“A son-in-law?” 

“No.” 

“A brether?” 

“N Sad 

“A relative?” 

“No.” 


“Whose memory, then, do you cherish?” I 
ventured to ask. 
After delaying a moment, and putting down 
a small board which he had in his hand, he re- 
lied: ‘Well, E will tell you. When the war 
roke out I lived in Illinois. I wanted to enlist, 
but I was poor, and had a large family of chil- 
dren depending on me for their support. Fi- 
nally, as the war continued, I was drafted. No 
draft money was given me; I was unable to 
procure a substitute, and made up my mind to 
go. After I had got everything in readiness and 
was just leaving to report for duty at the con- 
script bank, a young man whom I had known 
came to me and said,— 
“*You have a big family, whom your wife 
cannot support while you are gone; I will go 
for you.’ 
In the battle of Chickamauga the poor fel- 
low was dangerously wounded. Owing to 
Bragg’s offensive demonstrations en Chatta- 
nooza, he, along with others, was taken back 
to the hospital at Nashville. After a lingering 
illness, he died and was buried here. Ever since 
hearing of his death, I have been desirous of 
coming to Nashville and seeing that his remains 
were properly buried. Having saved sufficient 
funds, [came on here yesterday, and have to- 
day found the poor fellow’s grave.” On com- 
on his story the man took up the small 
oard and inserted it at the foot of the grave. 
Turning to look at it, I saw this simple inscrip- 
tion, and nothing more: ‘He died for me.” 


There is something in such gratitude more 
high and holy than au) other emotion. Is it 
not like the reverent, deep-indebted love which 
the Christian feels for Christ? “He died for 
me.’ 


<<>> 





THE LOVING PIG. 


Ic is always pleasant to say a good thing, or 
hear a good thing said of one of our brute fel- 
low-creatures, even though it belongs to the pork 
family. A lady, writing to Our Dumb Animals, 
discourses thus agreeably about “The Pig that 
Fancied Mary Ann,” (whom we suppose to be 
herself). 


A few years since, I passed the summer with 
some friends in Michigan. Soon after my ar- 
rival, 1 noticed in the yard a pretty little pig. 
He was about as large as a cat, very clean and 
white, so that I was quite attracted to him, and 
would often stand at the door and watch him. 
One day, as he came and lay down near me, I 
took up a stick, and scratched his back, and 
from that moment, his attentions to me were 
most amusing. The moment I appeared in the 
doorway, he would run towards me, and beseech 
me, by every method known to him, to repeat 
the process. This favor he never expec or 
asked of any one else, distinguishing me from 
= the others, instantly, and in any disguise of 
ress. 
He followed me about the premises like a lit- 
tle dog, and, in spite of i | natural antipathy 
to the race, I was compelled to accept him for a 
companion. There was one window: at which I 
often sat with my sewing. Piggie found me out 
there, and would always come round that way, 
lingering, and grunting, and waiting to be rec- 
ognized. 
hen I condescended to look at him, he would 
tip his head on one side, and turn up his eyes at 
me, in a most comical, languishing, and lover- 
like way. His extraordinary attentions made a 
great deal of fun for the family. 
I remember one day my admirer was pass- 
ing the front door, which stood open, when he 
espied me in the back part of the dining-room. 
In the most eager and delighted manner, he 
came racing through the hall, and frisked about 
me in a way that displayed as much intelligence 
and affection as a dog would show. 
In the yard was a trough for the eow, and a 
little basin for piggie. . 
One day I found him on the step, squealing 


condition. When he saw me, he led the — to 


his dinner. Of course I drove her away; when 


grunt, ate what remained in the basin. 


to follow. 


at the top of his voice, and in a very excited 
his little basin, and there was the cow, stealing 
he instantly subsided, and, with a satisfied 


He was so well satisfie@ with the enclosure 
that constituted his home, that he never availed 
himself of the space under the gate, which was 
sufficiently large to admit of his egress, except 
he espied me going up street, when he was sure 


I shall never forget one fine Sunday morning, 
when, dressed in my best, I was walking out to 
church, piggie came chasing after me, frisking 


Fearing that he might not respect the sanctity 
of the church, and that his good-natured grants 
might not harmonize with the choir, I was com- 
pelled to forego the pleasure of the service, and 
take my follower home. Little did he care 
where [ led, so that he might follow. 

These were certainly “winning ways,” and 
undeniable evidences of intelligence and affec- 
tion. 

Now, I think these qualities of the pig can be 
neither fried, salted down, nor smoked. 
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LOCUSTS IN INDIA. 
We have locusts in this country, that come 
regularly every seventeen years. But they live 
only a little while and do little harm. It is 
very different with locusts in the East, who eat 
every green thing, and are one of the most ter- 
rible of plagues. Here is an account of them: 


Nearly all the northern portion of Gujerat, 
the richest province in India, has been devastated 
by locusts. Although one of the most frequent 
sources of famine in India and the East gener- 
ally, itis only recently that their habits, etc., 
have been carefully observed. The natives have 
long believed that they come at intervals of 
twelve years, aud appear for three successive 
seasons. 

Where they come from the first year it is hard 
to determine, but after that we know their his- 
tory pretty thoroughly. 

The female deposits her eggs in sandy, mois 
soil, pushing her abdomen about one inch and 
a half in the sand, and leaving behind a sheath 
containing the spawn, which looks like spittle, 
and invariably consists of 108 eggs. 

These eggs are hatched in about two weeks, 
and where the soil is favorable (that is, loose 
and moist,) neither rain nor ploughing destroys 
their vitality. 

As the locusts are in dense masses when they 
lay their eggs, the young issue from the soil 
in yet denser numbers, frequently covering the 
ground for a depth of three or four inches, with 
regular phalanxes, twenty miles long and four 
or five miles broad. , 

At first they have no wings, and crawl along 
the ground. A range of hills will turn their 
course, and so will a crowd of villagers beating 
tom-toms, but nothing will prevent their ad- 
vancing in one direction or another. ° 

If they come to a pond of water, or a river, 
they swim over it; if a wall lies in their path, 
they climb over it; if they are met by a well, 
they fall into it until it is choked up. 

Myriads perish by falling into wells and 
ditches and from heavy rains, but these agen- 
cies produce no sensible effect upon the grand 
total. They change their skins seven times, be- 
ing first black, then brown, then brown with 
green, then green, then green with red and then 
green with yellow. 

They get their wings after all these changes, 
an interval of seven days interposing between 
each change. When they get their wings they 
are blown about by the wind during the day 
and rest during the night. They travel in this 
way about twenty miles a day, in appearance 
like a dense thunder cloud, and completely 
stripping the country of every green thing. 

At last, of course, they reach the sea, and as 
soon as they taste the salt they die. The people 
on the coast then collect their bodies, pound 
them into a sort of flour and eat them. Such 
is the locust of India. 
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A FORTUNE SOON SPENT. 
When money comes suddenly, it often goes 
about as fast. It is much better for any one to 
grow rich slowly, by hard work, than by specu- 
lation. But it does not often happen that one 
can make a fool of himself and others by squan- 
dering a little legacy left him, as in the follew- 
ing incident: 


A few weeks ago, it was announced that a 
waiter at a hotel in Harrishurg had fallen heir 
to an immense fortune. Discarding hts servile 
employment, he launched out into a career of 
fashionable excitement and flirtation. He went 
to Philadelphia, where the report spread quickly 
of the fortune, which, by the death of an aunt 
in England, he had fallen heir to; and gossip 
passed it from mouth to mouth, until it was de- 
clared, with his sanction, that he was the lucky 
possessor ef $76,000,000. To authenticate all 
this, he would show what appeared to be true 
and faithful transcripts of the will, deeds, &c., 
of this great estate. He became intimate with 
leading merchants. Possessing the open sesame, 
cheek and money, he found no difficulty in creep- 
ing into fashionable society, and then springing 
up, as a real, undisguised lion. A certain con- 
gressman detailed his coach and two to convey 
this young lord about. The managers of a 
number of charitable institutions received his 
note, promising donations of startling extrava- 
gance. For a time he rode on the top wave of 
fashionable life. About a week ago, the denoue- 
ment came. It was discovered that, while he 
had received a small fortune, about $5,000, 
Through his own actions and conceits it was 
puffed up to the enormous amount named. His 
money is all gone, he is denied wherever his 
name is known, and the bon-ton now wonder at 
their short-sightedness in believing him endowed 
with the wealth he confessed to. 
a 2 
HUNGRY FOR KNOWLEDGE. 
Rev. G. S. Jones, a missionary ef the Ameri- 
.can Sunday School Union in North Carolina, 
met one morning not long since, at his door, 
bright Anglo-Saxon boy, with a basket of nice 
peaches on his arm. 
“I want some Sunday school books,” said he. 











about at my heels like @ playful little dog 


from his ruddy face,) “but 
just so as I can 
when I git done my day’s work.” 


showed him his 
ished delight, for he had never seen so many 
books before. 


———$<—<—-—=3 


my peaches, sir, and give me a singin’ 
and a Sunday school chism, like what you gave 
Dick Walrop, t’other day, in Polk county ? 


“How many peaches have you in yoy 


basket?” 


“Half a bushel, I reckon.” 
“How far have you brought them?” 
“T toted ’em eighteen miles.” 
“Are you not tired?” 
“Yes, sir,” (wiping the big drops of sweat 
don’t mind that, 
git some books to study, 
The missionary took him into his house ang 
ks. He gazed with aston. 


A small package was made up and placed in 


his basket; and, after breakfasting and resting 
awhile, he trudged away in the heat of the 
summer sun, with smiling face and buoyant 
step, to his distant, humble home, where noge 
but a little sister awaited his coming. 


There are thousands of such orphaned chil. 


dren at the South, hangry for the truth, hungry 
for any thing in the shape of a book, delighted 
above measure if they can have a Sunday school 
within three or five miles’ walk. 


——__+o—_——. 
GAME AT MAUCH CHUNK. 
The rapid growth of population is fast crowd. 


ing all wild animals from the old States of the 
Unioh. It seems hard to believe that onlya 
few years ago game of all sorts was abundant 
in North-eastern Pennsylvania. A traveller, 
only forty years old, says of the region about 
Mauch Chunk, the famous coal centre: 


Before population had greatly advanced in 


this part of Pennsylvania, game of all descrip- 
tion was exceedingly abundant. 
not disdain to browse on the shoulders of the 
mountains near thesLehigh. Many bears and 
common deer are seen and killed by the res- 
dent hunters. The wild turkey, the pheasant 
and the grouse are tolerably abundant; and as 


The elk did 


to trout in the streams,—ah, reader, if you are 


an angler, do go there and try for yourself, 
For my part, Ican only say that I have been 
made weary with pulling up from the rivulet 


the sparkling fish, allured 
the common grasshopper. 
A party of my friend Irish’s raftsmen, retur- 
ing from Mauch Chunk, one afternoon, through 
sundry short cuts over the mountains, at the 
season when huckleberries are ripe and plenti- 
ful, were suddenly apprised of the proximity of 
some of these animals, by their snuffing the air. 
No sooner was this perceived, than, to the as 
tonishment of the party, not fewer than cight 
bears, I was told, made their appearance. Each 
man being provided with his short-handed axe, 
faced about and willingly came to the scratch; 
but the assailed soen proved the assailants, and 
with claw and tooth drove off the men ina 
twinkling. Down they all rushed from the 
mountain; the news spread quickly; rifles were 
soon procured and shouldered; but when the 
spot was reached, no bears were to be found; 
night forced the hunters back to their homes, 
and a laugh concluded the affair. 


42> 
or 


y the struggles of 





A RUNAWAY NURSE. 
Many a malicious nurse has run away with 
children, and the parents have not recovered 
them; but, in these days, the press as well # 
the police, is a great agent of detection. Anit 
stance of this kind occurred in England: 


Col. Hickie’s child was run away with in 
England by a nurse, from motives of revenge. 
The colonel luckily appealed to the press 1 
help him to recover his little girl. He may cor 
gratulate himself upon taking this step, instead 
of relying exclusively upon the police. 
newspaper is the great detective of the ase. 
A little girl in Liverpool took up a local paper, 
in which Col. Hickie’s sad story was reprint, 
and noticed what it said about a certain 
on the child’s face. She went to her father, aad 
id,— . 
“T am sure the woman and child are now! 
our house.” 
It turned out to be so. The nurse had fied 
Liverpool on her way to this country, where 
notices of her, published a few days ayo, W0 
have led to her detection. The police armen 
her, and Col. Hickie regained his an ~ 
little one’s hair had been cropped, and a 
clothes pawned, but she was alive and well, a 
the parents were made happy. 
ought to have a good word to say for newspr 
pers all the rest of his life. 


42> 
<~or 


GROUND SQUIRRELS. 

A gentleman who recently visited the 1 
Semite Valley on horseback, says: J 

One of the noteworthy things connected _ A 
this ride is, that you see thousands of Doll 
squirrels—darker of color and shorter ol 
than our gray squirrels. They live in the grow 
and fellowship with little brown owls. ~ 
gather in communities—on one acre het ball 
see a thousand, and then find no more sti 
an hour’s ride. They scamper about ii ‘on 
of panic when you appear—some rus ay - 
their holes, but most of them watching ee") 
near point till the coach has passed. it ', 
mouth of many holes we saw owls, vi 
the sun, and occasionally hopping uP 
of twenty or thirty feet. 











whet, 


We often censure the conduct of oth i 


under the same circumstances, We 





-|“I aint got no money. Will you please take 





have acted half as well. 
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DOLLY’S HOSPITAL. 
BY MARY BYNON REESE. 


Inthe wonderful city of London, ‘tis known, 
Whole shops are devoted to dollies alone, 

And hundreds of persons have nothing to do 
Bat make, fit and dress up these fuiries for you. 


Yet something more wonderful London contains 
Than ever was dreamed of in wee busy brains— 
Just a hospital, fitted with skill and with care, 
‘And nothing but dollies are tended to there. 


Old heads are lopped off, and by young ones replaced, 
Sound bodies, by strong, healthy limbs, too, are graced, 
Bald heads are re-covered with elegant curls, 

To the joy and delight of all good little girls. 


pose you've a dolly whom sickness doth ail, 
Weeee re cheeks and lips have grown frightfully pale, 
Whose blue eyes, that closed with a beautiful snap, 
Now stand open wide when she's taking her nap. 


dear voice is so weak that she scarcely can cry, 
‘And you fear, O! go much, your darling will die; 
To the Husp tal send her, I'll warrant a cure, 
Or never a penny ‘t will cost I am sure. 


Or. may be, Miss Dolly is ugly and old, 
Yet dear to your heart as a bag full of gold; 

Let her into this magical hopper be flung. 

She willcome out as handsome as when she was young. 


Did she fracture her skull when she slipped, unawares, 
Right out of your arms to the foot of the stairs? 

Just kiss her good-by ere you send her away, 

For the dollies’ Millenium has dawued in our day. 





For the Companion. 
A LETTER. 





We are the twins. Every body says, “The 
twins,” but our names are Bud and Bel. 
We are four years old, and we always play 
together. 
We thought you would be glad to hear from us. 
Every morning we help Fred drive the cows 
to the pasture. 
Sometimes he lets us put up the bars. We 
help him drive them home at night, too. 
He says he don’t see how he could get along 
Without us. We don’t, either. 
We go barberrying almost every day. 
But we kept losing our dippers. So mamma 
fastens them round our waists with leather 
straps. 
Now, we often lose straps and all. It takes 
almost all the time to hunt after them. 
We want to pick ever so many barberries, 
and sell them, so we can have money to buy a 
hew horse, hecanse old Charley horse is dead. 
He died last Sunday. 
He was sick, and he tried to walk about the 
yard, but he couldn’t. He fell down and died. 
We were very sorry, and we cried a long time. 
Bat mamma told us we could pick barberries to 
sell, and get a new one. 
So we shall, if we don’t keep losing the straps 
and dippers. 
Monday morning, we wanted to go barberry- 
ing before breakfast, but ma couldn’t find the 
straps and one dipper. We looked for them till 
almost dinner time, but we couldn’t find them. 
We haven’t found them yet. 
Yesterday, Brother Edward told us to go over 
tohishouse. He has got a new house, and he 
is married to it. It’s a real pretty house. 
Ellen Hovey stays there all the time, but we 
don’t know why. We asked her why she don’t 
stay at her own house, and she laughed. 
She said she must take care of Edward, but 
he is biz enough to take care of himself. 


has got another mother of her own! 


But we like to see Ellen, so we went there 


Edward told us to. . 
soon it began to rain, and we had to 
dinner time. 
Next time Edward tells us to go to his 


Wwe shall wait a minute, and see if it is 
Being to rain. ” 


Stay till 


“Tere, Bud and Bel, your mother wants you.” 


heads, and we ran home fast. 


len calls our mamma “mother,” when she 


When Edward came home to dinner, he said, 


So he and Ellen put some old coats over our 





But we heard them laughing because we 
looked so funny. 

One day, when we went to Edward’s house, 
we saw a lady and a little girl baby with Ellen. 
We didn’t like the lady. 

She asked us questions, and then called us 
little Dutchmen, because she couldn’t under- 
stand us. 

The baby pulled our hair, and she couldn’t 
jump a bit. 

When she went to sleep, the lady looked cross 
at us, and said, “Now, don’t you make one bit 
of noise, to wake up this baby! Sit right down, 
and fold your hands.” 

So we did. 

When Ellen came down stairs, she said we 
Tooked like two little monuments. 

We d go there again for two days. 

Then lady and her baby had gone away, 
and we were glad. 

We've got a grandma, but she don’t live with 
us all the time. She’s gone away, now. 
Sometimes she comes, and stays a long time 
at our house. 

She lets us both sit in her lap at once. 

When we were little babies, she had her pic- 
ture taken, holding us both in her arms. 
Ellen is calling us. She says she has found 
the straps and dipper. She found them in Ed- 
ward’s pig-pen. We went there to see the pigs. 
So we will go, now, and pick our barberries, 
so we can earn another horse, you know. 
Good-by, from Bup anpD BELL. 








WHAT I SAW IN BERMUDA. 


Bermuda is an island lying far out in the 
ocean, about eight hundred miles south of New 
York. Jack Frost never comes there; bat the 
sun is bright and warm, and the trees are green, 
and the flowers bloom the whole year round. 
The sea is just the color of the sky, and is so 
clear, that one can look down sixty feet, and 
- large fishes and little fishes swimming about 
elow. 
The fishes are of all shades and colors, from 
bright scarlet to silvery gray. But the oddest 
fish of all is the flying-fish, which, on warm 
days, skims over the water like a swallow. 
He looks like a large dragon fly, with long 
fins, like wings, on the front part of his body, 
just behind his gills. He cannot fly far, though; 
for as soon as the sun dries his wings, he drops 
back inte the water. We could not help laugh- 
ing as we watched his queer motions. 
There are many pretty shells on the strand, 
which are washed up by the sea after a storm; 
and marine flowers cling to the rocks. 
These flowers are beautiful to look at; but 
they make the fingers that touch them tingle 
for a long time. : 
The island is formed upon a coral reef. Do 
you know what that is? I will tell you. 
Perhaps you know, that, if the bed of the sea 
were drained, it would be found full of hills and 
valleys, like the dry land. On some of these 
hills, which nearly touch the surface of the 
water, millions of little insects are constantly 
building a structure, which rises slowly, higher 
and higher, until it appears above the sea, and 
is called a coral reef. 
Many a brave ship has been wrecked by strik- 
ing upon these reefs. But, after a:while, the 
rough branches of the coral catch whatever the 
tide bears towards them; solid earth gathers 
about them; the winds waft seeds; and at last 
they become fit for the abode of men. 


sea. That was longer ago than man can tell. 
But the little coral insects are always busy; and 
we sailed over many large reefs, which in time 
will be dry land too.—Nursery. 
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CONTENTMENT AND TRUTH. 





consideration of any boy or girl who may be 
troubled by a desire to shine in borrowed plumes: 


Contentment abides with truth. You will gen- 
erally suffer for wishing to appear other than 
what you are; whether it be richer, or greater, 


instrument of torture. 





KNOWN AS “FRANCIS FORESTER” and “LAWRENCE 


author 


NELLIE WARREN, or The Lost Watch. 


LOUIS SINCLAIR, or The Prize Medals. 


The Best Author for Children in America. 
REV. DANIEL WISE, D.D. 


LANCEWOOD”’; AUTHOR OF “THE GLEN MORRIS 
STORIES.”’ 





We have just published the following by this popular 


LINDENDALE STORIES. 
5 vols. 16mo. Price, $6 25. 
SIDNEY DE GREY; or The Rival 
School Boys. 
The story of a boy who believed a pure character to be 
the prize of life. 


The story of a girl who was afraid to confess a fault. 


The story of aboy who escaped from the hands of a 
real enchanter. 

COUSIN CLARA, or The Mislaid Jewels. 
The story of a girl who by hiding one fault was led to 
commit many others. 

PETER CLINTON. 

The story of a boy who learned by experience that the 
merriment of mischievous fun is “as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot,"’ and that the ways of “wisdom are 
ways of pleasantness."’ 





New Books by the Prize Authoress. 
MOLLY’S BIBLE, ‘ 
By uy Dwinell Chellis. Author of ‘‘Dea. Sims’ 
rayers,"’ etc. lvol. l6mo. Price, $1 50. 

“Dea. Sims’ Prayers’* was a book of superior merit, 
taking the prize among more than fifty competitors. 
The above is in no way its inferior, and at once takes its 
place in the front rank of Sunday School books. 


EFFIE WINGATE’S WORK. 


se | Mary Dwrnett CHELLIs, Author of “Dea. 
ims’ Prayers,"’ “Molly's Bible," etc. lvol. 16mo. 
Price, $1 50. 

A book of surpassing interest, ding in 1 
and holding the attention from the beginning to its close. 
Miss Chellis has few equals in this style of book. 


idont 








Books by the Prize Author. 
MISS PATIENCE HATHAWAY. 
By GLANCE GAYLORD. 


“These publishers send out good books in a handsome 
dress, and Glance Gaylord writes only good ones. Those 
whe have read ‘Culm Roek' will want to read this story. 
It isa book for boys as well as girls, and, as alad said, 
‘reads just as natural as whistling.’ "'—Prov. Press. 


wk 
MR. PENDLETON’S CUP. 
By GLANCE GAYLORD. 


lvol. 16mo. Illustrated. Price, $1 25. 
“Like all of Mr. Bradley's books, this is of superior 
excellence. The story is true to life, well put and unex- 
ceptionable in moral and religious tone. No better book 
for boys could be made."'— Watch and Refi ° 





DONALD DEANE. 
By GLANCE GAYLORD. 
A Capital Temperance Story by this Popular Author. 
1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated. Price,$1 50. 
Sweet-Brier Stories. 
12 vols. 32mo, in box. $3. 
Charley's Locket. The Pet Sparrow. 
Young Bird Catchers. Little Maggie. 
The Picture Clock. Susie's Victory. 
Will and the Donkey. Six Mince Pies. 


The Woolly Bear. Ripe Strawberries. 
Willful Walter. The Silk Apron. 


colors. 





Minnie Myrtle Series. 
By PHILIP FINDLAY. 

12 vols.,32mo. Price, $2 40. 
Papa's Darling. Shepherdess of Daisy Dell. 
amma's Darling. Rosa Dale's Friv nds. 
Little — 


ood ,3 Work for Pla: 
Good Girl. Playing Soldier. 
Little Pet. Sadie's Adventures. 


tiens, and is especially adapted to the little folks. 





Rosy Dawn Stories. 
6 vols.,18mo. In neat box. 
Little Indian. Water Cress Girls. 
Pic-Nic Party. Two Birthdays. 
Violet Girls. Twin Brothers. 


GOOD MEASURE; 
A STORY FOR BOYS. 


By D. 8. ERICKSON......... lvol. 


An entirely new series of small books for children, 
handsomely illustrated, and elegantly bound in bright 


This series contains one hundred and forty illustra- 


Price, $4 50. 


lémo. Price, $1 50. 
“This story is well adapted to teach boys useful les- 


Select Books for your Children with Care. 


WE OFFER THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND COM- 
PLETE LIST OF JUVENILE BOOKS PUB- 
LISHED IN THIS COUNTRY THE 
NAMES OF THE ANTUORS 
ARE A GUARANTEE OF 
THE EXCELLENCE OF 
THE BOOKS. 


ABBOTT’S AMERICAN IISTORY. A Series 
of American Histories for Youth. By Jacob 
Abbott. Illustrated with numerous Maps and 
Engravings. 8 vols. Each complete in itself. 

Aboriginal America. 

Discovery of America. 

The Wars of the Colonies. 

Revolt of the Colonies, etc. 

Price per vol., $1 25. 
We consider Mr. Abbott the best writer for children 
now living.— Congregationalist, Boston, 
THE FLORENCE STORIES. By Jacob Abbott. 

Florence and John. 

rimkie, etc. 
Six vols., 16mo, illustrated, gilt back, per vol., $1. 
THE SPECTACLE SERIFS FOR YOUNG 
EYES. By Sarah W. Lander. 

Boston, Moscow. 

PEKIN. Bercy, etc., ete. 
Eight vols., elegantly illustrated, price per vol., $1. 
These are valuable works, full of life-like pictures and 
graphic descriptions.—Sprinyfieid Kepublican. 
ROLLO’S TOUR IN EUROPE. By Jacob Ab- 
bott. Ten vols., fully illustrated. 

ROLLO ON THE ATLANTIC, 

ROLLo In Paris, ete. 

Price, per vol., 90 cents, 
STORIES OF OLD. Bible Narratives for Chil- 
dren. By Caroline Hadley. 
Three vols., 12mo., illustrated, gilt back. In acase, 
Per vol., $1 25. 
WALTER'S TOUR IN TIE EAST. BvD. C. 


Eddy, D. D., author of the ‘Percy Family.’ 
With illustrations by E. J. Whitney. 


Vol. 1. WALTER IN Eoyrt. 
Vol. 2. WALTER IN JERUSALEM, etc. 


Six vols. Price per vol., 90 cents. 


THE OAKLAND STORIES. By Geo. B. Taylor. 
KENNY. Cousin Guy. 
CLAIBORNE. Gustave. 

Four vols., 16mo, illustrated, gilt back. Price per 

vol., 90 cents. 


PICTURES AND STORIES OF ANTMALS for 
the Little Ones at Home. By Mrs. Sanborn 
Tenney. Complete in six volumes—the whole 
containing 500 wood Engravings. Each 31. 
Vol. 1. QUADRUPEDS. Vol. 2. Birps. 
Vok 3. Fisus, etc. 


A NEW EDITION, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 
OF THE OLD FAVORITE. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH STORIES. 


volz., 16mo. Price, 90 cents per vol. 


THE POP-GUN STORIES. By Aunt Fannie, 


In 8 


author of ‘‘Nightcap Stories,” and “Mitten Sto- 
ries. 6vols., 1é6mo., fully illustrated. Price per 
vol., 90 cents. 


THE BRIGHTHOPE SERIES. By J. T. Trow- 
bridge. Five vols., 18mo, gilt back, uniform, 
Price per vol., 80 cents. 


ARTHUR'S HOME STORIES. By T. S. Ar- 


thur. In 6 vols, Fully illustrated. Price per 
vol., $1 

THE SUNNY-SIDE SERIES. By Mrs. E. Stu- 
art Phelps. 


Last Lea¥F From SunnNy-SIDE. 
Three volumes, 18mo, uniform. Price per vol., 80 
cents, 
THE DOVE SERIES. In large type, for Little 
People. Elegantly illustrated by Llarrison Weir, 
Six vols., 18mo, cloth, gilt backs, Price per vol., 
cents. 

Our table has not hitherto been sieaee by asct of books 
that sofully meets our ideal of child:en’s bouks as this 
charming series.—Norin-wesiern Christian Advocate, 
Chicugo. 

THE ROLLO BOOKS. By Jacob Abbott. 
Roiio LEARNING TO TALK, etc. 

Illustrated. 14 vols. Price per vol., 63 cents 

THE NEW ROLLO BOOKS. Same as above. 
Printed on large Fagg elegantly illustrated, 

Fourteen vols. Price per vol., 90 cents, 

ROSE MORTON SERIES. Five vols., 18mo, 

illustrated. Price per volume, 65 ccnts. 

THE GOOD BOY’S LIBRARY. Ten vols., 

18mo. Illustrated, green muslin, gilt back, 

Price per volume, 60 cents. 

THE GOOD GIRL’S LIBRARY. Ten vols., 

18mo. Illustrated, red muslin, gilt back. Price 

per vol., 60 cents. 

THE GELDART SERIES. By Mrs. Thomas 

Geldart. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 

DaiLy THovuGuTs FoR A CHILD, &c. 

EMILIE THE PEACEMAKER, etc, 


Six vols., 18mo edition, gilt back. Illustrated. 


In this way, Bermuda first rose from out the 


sons, show them the value of honesty, and the sin and 
danger of dishonesty, and inspire them with useful prin- 


Price per vel., 60 cents. 


ciples and impressions.’’— Christian Era. 


CARL BARTLETT; 
OR, WHAT CAN I DO? 


THE HARLIE STORIES. By Jacob Abbott. 
Six vols., square 16mo. Price per vol., 50 cents. 


THE ROLLO STORY BOOKS. By Jacob Ab- 
bott. Twelve vols., 18mo, illustrated. Price per 


We commend the following paragraph to the 


l vol. 16mo. Price, $125. By the author of “Good 
Measure." 


Many of the characters introduced into “Good Meas- 
ure are continued in this book, making a volume of unu- 


vol., 34 cents. 


THE SILVER PENNY SERIES. Six vols, il- 
lustrated. Price per vol., 50 cents. 


s*s These books are all boundin the most attractive 


or more learned. The mask soon becomes an 


sual interest to the young. 





please address 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


For a full catalogue of the best books for, children, 


style, with fancy cloth, and deep gold, and most of them 
have new back stamps. Send for our Catal 





Gay Any of the above books sent by mail, post-paid 
on receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY. 
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The PRICE of the Companion Is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

DISCONT! UANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
ae MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 





TIME-KEEPERS. 

One of the greatest steps in the progress of 
horology, or the art of numbering the hours, 
was the invention of the sand-glass. 

The first to use the ‘‘ficeting sands of time” 
to measure it by, was Luitpraud, a monk at 
Chartres, who was also the restorer of the lost 
art of glass-making. His hour, or minute 
glasses were just the same in shape as the egg- 
glasses we see now-a-days, two pear-shaped 
bulbs joined at the small end. Charlemagne 
had a monster sand-glass made, which only 
needed to be turned once in twelve hours. This 
was the first real hour-glass, the hours being 
marked on the glass in thin red lines. 

After this a great many sham clocks were 
made and placed in towers for the public bene- 
fit, that is, they had faces and hands, but no 
works inside, like some indolent, spiritless peo- 
ple. The hands were turned by a man in the 
tower, who marked the time by a sand glass. 

Half-hour glasses were formerly used by 
preachers to measure the length of their ser- 
mons. The old divines rarely contented them- 
selves without turning the glass over, at least 
once, and often several times. An amusing 
story is told of the use an old Scotch minister 
put his glass to. 

Ile went one Saturday afternoon to call on 
the laird of his parish, who lived in the castle, 
and whose name was Airlie. He found a large 
company assembled, which he was invited to 
join. He declined for the reason that his ser- 
mon for the morrow was not yet ready. 

On hearing this they constrained him to 
stay. Whenever he rose to go, they compelled 
him to sit down again, saying, “One glass 
more!”’—namely, of the then universal beverage 
called “mountain dew.” 

It was very late before they allowed him to 
take his departure. 

Next morning the castle pew in church was 
crowded with the laird and his friends, curions 
to hear what sort of a sermon the dominie 
would give them. They were rather uneasy 
when he announced his text, “The Lord shall 
punish the wicked and that early,” (pronounced 
in Scotland airly). They became still more so, 
as in the course of his sermon, he frequently 
repeated the text, always pointing straight 
down at the laird’s pew. 

When the half-hour glass which stood hy his 
side had run out, he turned it over, saying, 
“One glass more,” and this he did siz times, so 
that his bearers were kept under the lash of his 
wit and eloquence for three hours, and were 
thus suitably rewarded for the trick they had 
played the curate. 

It was in the reign of king Charles V. of 
France, (1374) that the first real striking clock 
unveiled its intelligent face to the world, and 
struck the hours with accuracy, and the public 
with astonishment. Its maker was one Henri 
de Vie, an Arab by birth, who received a patent 
of nobility for his marvellous work. He had 
certainly achieved a great thing, for his clock 
was a giant, weighing more than half a ton. 
It occupied a round tower of the royal palace, 
and every day for several months crowds of cu- 
rious people came to gaze on the curions ma- 
chinery. 

Large clocks soon became common in public 
buildings. The skill of the mechanics was then 


turned towards rendering clocks amusing as 
well as instructive. The town-clock of Berne, 
|in Switzerland, is one of these curiosities. 

When the hour is struck by the figure of a man 
| in armor on the top of the tower, a procession 
| of bears takes place on a lower story, a cock 
| flaps his wings and crows, Father Time mows 
| down a swath of sixty minutes with his scythe, 
| ete., etc. The clock in Strasburg cathedral is 
| also celebrated for its twelve apostles and other 
| notabilities. 

The invention of watches occurred a few 
vears earlier than that of little clocks. Itis due 
to Peter Hele, who manufactured the so-called 
Nuremburg eggs. These first watches were so 
large that one might have fancied Hele was an 
| ostrich, to lay such enormous eggs. It wasa 
| hundred and fifty years before a Scotchman in- 
vented the “cylindrical escapement,” which di- 
minished the size of the eggs to that of a small 
turnip. 

The greatest progress in clock-makiag was 
due to the introduction of the pendulum, first 
discovered by Galileo but applied by Hugo. 
This invention is the most perfect ever made, 
because it is the most simple. The greatest tri- 
umph of skill in inventions is simplicity. 

The spring watches, such as are now used, 
were invented by an Englishman, named Hooke 
(with an eye), and eighteen years after, a maker 
in Amsterdam constructed the first repeater. 
English chronometers are now the most perfect 
watches made. They are all tried for six 
months, and often longer, at the Royal Observa- 
tory in Greenwich, and must be able to with- 
stand exposure to all sorts of weather, as well 
as to fire and water. Ships’ chronometers are 
frequently taken on voyages of several years, 
and on their return are found not to have va- 
ried more than a few seconds, if at all, from the 
true time. 

Geneva used to have the highest reputation 
for watch-making, but of late years the great 
competition, while it has lowered the price, has 
at the same time lowered the character of the 
Genevan watches. France now surpasses Swit- 
zerland in the manufacture of ladies’ watches. 
Good time-keepers are also constructed in this 
country. 

It seems as though no great improvement 
could be made in our clocks and watches, un- 
less, indeed, some one invent a time-keeper Which 
will go by electricity and need no winding. 
For, however much we are dependent on our 
watches, they are dependent on us for their 
motive power, and therefore partake of our fal- 
lability. What a treasure would be a clock 
that would never get out of “fix.” 
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VARIETY. 


HOW USEFUL WHITTLERS CAN BE, 


The following evidence to the possible value 
of a Yankee propensity is both amusing and re- 
freshing—to Yankees, especially : 


In reading, recently, a detailed statement of 
the capture of Fort Pulaski by our troops on the 
11th of April, 1862, we learned that whittling 
was turned to good account. Late at night 
(the engagement was to begin early next morn- 
ing) Lieut. Porter visited all our batteries to 
see that every thing was ready for the opening 
of the great drama. Many little items were 
found to be needed, and were promptly provided. 

At the ten-inch mortar battery, fuse plugs 
were still wanting, and there were none to bé 
had. The ordnance officer had brought up a 
supply, but they were prepared for another 
piece, and were of no use. Here, then, were 
four pieces in the most advanced position, which 
would be useless—and fire was to be opened at 
daylight. 

The officer was in despair until a happy 
thought struck him. There was a Yankee reg- 
iment on the island—all Yankees are whittlers 
—and if that regiment could be turned out at 
once, and set to work at their favorite pastime, 
they could whittle out a supply before daylight. 

Porter immediately put spurs to his horse, 
and rode furiously to camp. The Sixth Con- 
necticut was ordered out to whittle, and did 
whittle to advantage, providing all the plugs 
that were used in Battery Totten on the two suc- 
ceeding days—until Pulaski pulled down the 
rebel flag, and passed again under the stars and 
Stripes. 

——__—__——. 


AN UNLUCKY VOYAGE, 

Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace is one of the most 
famous travellers of our time, and has explored 
regions that have been comparatively unknown 
hitherto. He can bear any amount of hardship, 
can keep cheerful in any danger, and is very 
acute and persevering in making discoveries. 
He had a hard expericnce in one of his voyages. 
He says: 

Looking at my whole voyage in this vessel, 
from the time I left Goram, in May, it will ap- 
pear that my experiences of travel in a native 
prow have not been encouraging. My first crew 
ran away; two men were lost for a month on a 
desert island; we were ten times aground on a 











coral reef; we lost four anchors; the sails were 
devoured by rats; the small boat was lost astern; 
we were thirty-eight days on the voyage home, 
which should not have taken twelve; we were 
many times short of food and water; we had no 
compass lamp, owing to there not being a drop 
of oil in Waigion when we left; and, to crown 
all, during the whole of our voyage, from Goram 
by Ceram, to Waigion, and from Waigion to 
Ternate, occupying in all seventy-eight days, or 
only twelve days short of three months, (all in 
what was supposed to be the favorable season) 
we had not one single duy of fair wind. We 
were always close braced up, always struggling 
against wind, tide, and leeway, and in a vessel 
that would scarcely sail nearer than eight points 
from the wind. Every seaman will admit that 
my first voyage in my own boat was a most 


unlucky one. 
es 


A HEROIC GIRL, 

It is a noble trait of character to think more 
of others than ourselves, and to be willing to 
suffer to save others. A little heroine in Can- 
ada, recently saved her brother and sister by 
the sacrifice of her own life: 


At Pugwash, Canada, a few nights ago, the 
house of a family named Crowly having taken 
fire, all the inmates except three small children 
had escaped; but these were sleeping up stairs, 
and the fire below made it impossible to reach 
them. Finally, the mother’s screams from 
without awakened the eldest, a daughter not 
twelve years old, who came to a window, and 
was urged by her mother to throw herself out, 
but she answered,— 

“No; my brother and sister must be saved.” 

She then returned through the heat and 
smoke twice, and, after throwing the two 
younger children from the window, she let 
herself drop to the ground, a distance of six- 
teen feet, and when she rose said,— 

“’'m done, mother; but I have saved my 
brother and sister from being burnt up.” 

The little heroine, terribly burned, shocked 
with the fall, and chilled with the exposnre, 
died early the next morning, 

_ 
PULLING RAKES’ TEET 

By taking a practical joke practi , one 
can often turn it on the joker with interest. We 
read once of a young physician whose first pro- 
fessional call, after weeks of waiting, was to set 
the leg of a goose, and he managed the case so 
shrewdly that it proved the foundation of his 
fortune. Here is another incident in the same 
vein: 

A dentist, whose skill at teeth pulling is well 
known, was recently called upen by a wag car- 
rying an old garden rake. 

“Doctor,” said he, “I want you to pull a cou- 
ple of teeth for me.” 

“Very well,” replied the doctor, “take a seat 
in that chair, and show me the teeth.” 

“Well, doctor,” said the wag, “I want you to 
pull these two broken teeth out of this rake!”’ 

For a moment the doctor was nonplussed by 
the joke, but recovering himself, replied,— 

“Well, let me have it; I might as well take 
the teeth from one rake as another.” He did so, 
and demanded his fee. 


——_>—__——_—_ 





Some young tourists, travelling on horseback 
among the White Mountains, became inordi- 
nately thirsty, and stopped for milk at a house 
by the roadside. They emptied every basin 
that was offered, and still wanted more. The 
woman of the house at length brought an enor- 
mous bowl of milk, and set it down on the ta- 
ble, saying, “One would think, gentlemen, you 
had never been weaned.” 


A GENTLEMAN in New York having occasion 
to go into his sitting-room, the other day, found 
it full of smoke, from a smouldering fire. On 
throwing open the window to let out the smoke, 
a flame shot up directly in front of the window, 
in which stood a large glass globke, containing 
gold fish. This had acted as a burning glass, 
crea the sun’s rays, and set the floor on 

re. 


THE Gavlois tells a little anecdote about La- 
fayette. At Lamarque’s funeral the crowd took 
out the General’s horses as he was returning 
home, and drew him to his hotel. 

“You must have been very much pleased,” 
remarked a friend, some time afterward. 

“Very much pleased indeed,” replicd Lafay- 
ette; “but I never saw any thing more of my 
horses!” 


An Irish domestic, newly engaged, presented 
to his master, one morning, a pair of boots, the 
leg of one of which was much longer than the 
other. 

“How comes it, you rascal, that these boots 
are not of the same length ?” 

“T really don’t know, sir; but what bothers 
me most is, that the pair down stairs is in the 
same fix.” 


A LITTLE boy three or four years old was 
taken to church by his older sister. The preach- 
er was a very earnest man, and spoke very loud. 
During the sermon she saw the little fellow in 
tears, and asked him what was the matter. He 
sobbed out, “That man is a hollerin’ at me!” 


Nor having heard from the debating socie- 
ties in relation to the conundrum, “Why do 
hens always lay eggs in the daytime?” a con- 
temporary answers, “Because at night they are 
roosters.’ 


THE coolest place in London is the reading- 
room of the British Museum, which, strange to 
say, is cooled by steam. 


Ir takes a gentle boy to make a gentleman. 
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NOTHING. 
Nothing should such pleasure give 
As to toil for others’ good; 
And if men would rightly live, 
We are sure that nothing would. 
Nothing gives the worldling pleasure 
But to see his gains increase, 
For since these are all his treasure, 
Nothing else will give him peace. 
Nothing to the Boys so pleasant 
Asa suit of CLOTHES complete, 
Bought at FENNO’S, as a present, 
49—-lw Corrierof Beachand Wushington St, eet. 





For Covens, CoLps, AND THROAT DIsoRpeERs, use 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches," having proved their effi- 
cacy by atest of many years. The Troches are highly 
recommended and prescribed by physicians. Those ex. 
posed to sudden changes should always be supplied with 
“The Troches," as they give prompt relief. 49—lw 





DysPEPSiIA AND SCROFULA are two hydra-headed 
monsters from which nearly all the ills to which flesh ig 
heir originate. For dyspepsia, the Peruvian Syrup, a 
protected solution of the protoxide of iron, is a long- 
tried and well-established remedy; and for Scrofula, in 
all its manifold forms, Dr. Anders’ Jodine Water is g 
specific. If those afflicted will try these remedies they 
will thank us forthe reminder. 49-lw 





ENGLISH FELT RuGs anpD CruMB CLOTHS for Carpet 
coverings. An invoice of these beautiful goods has just 
been received by Joun J. Peaster & Co., 47 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 49—~4w 





MULTITUDES OF PEOPLE REQUIRE AN ALTERATIVE to 
restore the healthy action of their systems and coriect 
the derangements that creep into it. Sarsaparillas were 
used and valued until several impositions were palmed 
off upon the public under this name. -AVAKR'S sak. 
SAPARILLA'is no imposition. 49-2w 





“A valuab’e paper for our farming population.” 


This is the verdict of the CoNGREGATIONALIST, and we 
feel confident that the subscribers of the 


New England Farmer, 
will fully endorse this conclusion. 


TERMS: $250 a year for the Weekly, or $1 50 for the 
Monthly. Send stamp for specimens and premium list, 
49—lw R. P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mase. 


Work and Play. 
A NEW JUVENILE MONTHLY, 
DEVOTED TO THE 


Occupations and Amusements of the Home. 


Make your Homes pleasant to the children. Our New 
Monthly will tell the children how to do it for them- 
selves January number ready Dec. 1. Send stamp for 
samplecopy, with our splendid Premium List. A Pree 
mium to every subscriber. 

TermMs—ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. One- 
half the price back in premiums. . 

Stories, Instructive Letters, Drawing Lessons, Acting 
Charades, Problems, Puzzles, Bible Problems, Kk nigmas, 
&c., &c. Published by 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO. 

48— Springfield, Mass. 


Foreign Postage Stamps. 
For Collectors. Fine assorted packages, 50 cents. 


Fine large pacaets rare stamps, $1. Address 
43—lw EUREKA CO., Sufiield, Conn. 














$200 to $800 PER MONTH made 
by any man in avy town Manufacturing and Selsing 
Rubber Moulding and Weather Strips for Doo:s and 
Windows. Mnstructions aod Price-List of Materials 


Surnished. REA BRADSTREET, Boston, Mass. 46—4w 





The Holiday Guest. 


A collection of STORIES, GAMES AND AMUSE- 
MENTS, for Winter Evenings. Illustrated. 

Sent to any address on receipt of TEN CENTS, by 
46—tf 0. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York, 





Instant Ease 
Rightly named. It Relieves Headache, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism and Spasms. Is a eiie for Coughs and 
Colds. Does not stupefy, and is a safe and effectual rem- 
edy for man, woman or child. Wholesale, by Brows- 
Low & RayMonp, Ogdens:-urg, N.Y. Sold by Jouy F. 
Henry, New York, and Druggists generally. 40--l3w 





Glycerine Jelly 


Possesses soothing properties for Bronchial irritation; 
preserves Lung Tissue; fattens and stimulates Consump 
tives, and is an excellent remedy for delicate children. 
Wholesale, by BRowNLOW & RaymonD, Ogdensburg, N. 
Y. Sold by Joun F. Henry, N. Y., and Druggists — 
rally. 40—l3w 





THE BEST PLACE 


TO BUY 
Carpetings, 


Oil Cloths, &e., 
—Is AT— 


Goldthwait, Snow & Knight's, 
IMPORTERS AND ManuracTuRERS’ AGENTS, 


33 Washington Street........BosToN. 
“2—6w aitub 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 
Only 25 cents for a whole year's subscription to Ta 








voted 
TOMAHAWK, a neatly printed monthly paper, devou 
to the i and a nue t of every body. il 
did Stories, Wit, Humor, Fun, &c.. &¢. vember 0! 


ber just out—r WENTY-FOUR COLUMNS and ae 
QUARTO PAGES—crammed full of splendid re’ ey 
Aow is the time to subscribe. Only 25 cents a years 
copies, $100. Specimens 5 cents—nune free. All —— 
who send in their subscriptions for 1870 before No an] 
ber 30th, will receive the N ber and De n 


ber FREE! Address 
49—1w A. Fountarx, Middletown, Ct 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 7? 
week and expenses, or allow a large commission, t0 


our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
33—13w M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich 














